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In the middle of the eighteenth century, at the 
village of Rammenan, near Pulsnitz, in Upper Lu- 
satia, there lived and worked among his contempo- 
raries a certain manufacturer of ribbons, named 
Christian Fichte. He, recently married, and rep- 
utably established in trade there, paying rates and 
taxes, and other like dues and imposts, cheerfully 
fronted the world, and took thankfully from fortune 
whatever benefits she sent him. 

Among the most memorable of these was a first- 
born son, who struggled into existence on the 19th 
of May, 1762. This ishe who, being subsequently 
baptized according to orthodox prescription, was 
thereafter called by the name of Johann Gottlieb 
Fichte—a name since considerably well known, 
and not indifferently respected, by all persons who 
are anywise acquainted with German ‘Transcen- 
dentalism. 

As the boy grew up he showed signs of extraor- 
dinary capacity, and waxed steadily in favor with 
all who were interested in his welfare. Long be- 
fore he was old enough to be sent to school his fath- 
er had taught him to read ; tanght him also a num- 
ber of pious songs and proverbs, and initiated him 
somewhat into the higher mysteries of Bible-his- 
tory and the Catechism. Often, by way of enter- 
taining his curiosity, the father would relate to 
him the story of his personal wanderings in Sax- 
ony and Franconia, whither, in conformity with 
a well-known German usage, he had gone in 
former years for improvement in hiscalling. To 
these recitals young Gottlieb listened with exceed- 


ing interest, and was thereby awakened into some | 


vague sympathy with the existing outward world. 
The wonder and manifold train of feelings thus ex- 
cited fostered in the boy a fondness for solitary 
rambles, and often impelled him forth into the 
lonely and quiet fields, where for many hours he 
would hold a still communion with his thoughts. 
A quiet, pensive child, he was already receiving 
influences and forming habits which were after- 
wards to grow to great results, 

Among the persons whose attention young 
Fichte very soon attracted was the clergyman of 
the village, who, perceiving his talents, often as- 
sisted him with instruction. Happening one day 
to ask him how much he thought he could remem- 
ber of the last Sunday’s sermon, the boy aston- 
ished the good pastor by giving a very correct ac- 
count of the course of argument pursued in the 
discourse, and also of the several texts of Scrip- 
ture quoted in illustration. This circumstance was 
subsequently mentioned incidentally to a nobleman 
residing in the village ; and when, a short time 
afterwards, a certain Baron von Miltitz, who was on 
a visit at the castle, chanced to express his regret 
at having arrived too late for sermon on the Sun- 
day morning, he was half-jestingly apprized that it 
was of very little consequence, as there was a boy 
in the neighborhood who was capable of repeating 
it from memory, and might easily be sent for, if 
desired, to reproduce it for the baron’s edification. 
A messenger was presently despatched for little 
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Gottlicb, who very soon appeared, dressed in a 
clean smock-frock, and bearing in his hand a most 
enormous nosegay, as a token of respect from his 
mother to the mistress of the castle. He answered 
all questions put to him with a quiet and natural 
simplicity ; and, on being requested to repeat as 
much as he could recollect of the morning’s sermon, 
he proceeded to deliver a Jong and eloquent dis 
course, which, from its grave and impressive ten~ 
dency, threatened rather to discompose the gayety 
of the company. Desiring to escape this consumma- 
tion, the count thought it necessary to interrupt 
him, signifying doubtless that, of an admirable 
memory and good natural powers of elocution, a 
sufficient proof had been, exhibited. The young 
preacher, however, interested his auditory greatly, 
and more especially the baron, who, after making 
some inquiries of the clergyman, which were fa- 
vorably answered, determined to undertake the 
charge of the ‘boy’s education. The consent of 
the parents having been with difficulty obtained, 
young Fichte was shortly consigned to the care of 
his new patron, and departed with him, as it seemed, 
for foreign parts. 

His destination was the castle of Siebeneichen, 
a country seat of the baron, situated on the Elbe, 
near Meissen. Here the heart of the poor boy 
sank within him, as he daily contemplated the 
gloomy grandeur of the baronial hall, and the 
mountains and dark forests by which it was sur- 
rounded. His first sorrow, his earliest trial, had 
come to him in the shape of what a misjudging 
world might regard as a singular piece of good for- 
tune ; and so deep a dejection fell on him, as seri- 
ously endangered his health. His kind foster- 
father, entering into the feelings of the child, pru- 
dently removed him from the lordly mansion to the 
residence of a country clergyman in the neighbor- 
hood, who, though himself without family, was 
greatly attached tochildren. Under the care of this 
worthy pastor and his wife, Fichte passed some of 
the happiest years of his life, and ever afterwards 
looked back upon them with tenderness and grati- 
tude. Here he received his first instructions in the 
ancient languages, in which, however, he was left 
pretty much to his own efforts, seldom receiving: 
what might be called a regular lesson from his 
teacher. This plan, though it might invigorate and 
sharpen his faculties, left him imperfectly acquainted 
with grammatical principles, and retarded to some 
extent his subsequent progress. He, nevertheless, 
made rapid advances ; and his preceptor soon per- 
ceived the insufficiency of his own attainments for 
furthering the studies of a pupil so promising, and 
therefore urged upon his patron the desirability of 
sending him to some public school. He was ac- 
cordingly sent, first to the town school of Meissen, 
and afterwards to a higher seminary at Pforta, near 
Raumburg. 

This latter establishment retained many traces 
of a monkish origin ; the teachers and pupils lived 
in cells, and the boys were permitted to leave the 
interior only once a week, and then under in- 
spection, to visit a particular play-ground in the 
neighborhood. The stiffest formality pervaded the 
whole economy of the place ; the living sp-rit of 
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knowledge was unrecognized in its antiquated 
routine, and the generous desire of excellence ex- 
cluded by the petty artifices of jealousy. The 
system of fagging existed in full force, and with it 
the usual consequences—tyranny on the one side, 
and cunning and dissimulation on the other. 
Fichte’s native strength of character guarded him 
somewhat from the evil influences around him, yet 
he confessed that his life at Pforta was anything 
but favorable to his integrity. He found himself 
gradually reconciled to the constraint of ruling his 
conduct by the opinion of his companions, and com- 
pelled to practise occasionally the same artifices as 
others. 

Fichte was scarcely thirteen years of age when 
he entered this seminary. Most painful was the 
transition to its gloomy monastic buildings from the 
joyous freedom of fields and woods, where he had 

en accustomed to wander at will; but still more 
painful were the solitude and aridity of the moral 
desert into which he was introduced. His sadness 
and tears exposed him to the derision of his 
schoolfellows; and he, shy and retiring, shrunk 
within himself, restrained his tears, or suffered 
them to flow only in secret. Here, however, he 
learned the useful lesson of self-reliance—so well, 
though so bitterly taught, by the absence of sym- 
pathy in those around us; and from this time to 
the close of his life it was never forgotten. The 
wretchedness of his situation, meanwhile, led him 
to contemplate escape. He had met with a copy 
of ‘* Robinson Crusoe,’”’ and his imagination was 
so fascinated by the wild solitary life therein de- 
picted, that he conceived the project of seeking out 
some similar seclusion. On some far-off island of 


the ocean, beyond the reach of men and pedagogues, 
and of the sneering students that mocked at his 
distress, he would fix his solitary dwelling-place. 


and live golden days of happiness and freedom! 
The manner in which he attempted to carry his 
notion into execution favorably illustrates the bent 
of his character. Nothing could have been easier 
for him than to have departed unperceived on one 
of the days when the scholars went out to the play- 
ground; but he scorned to steal away in secret ; 
he wished to make it evident that his departure 
was occasioned by necessity, and was taken with 
deliberate determination. He, therefore, made a 
formal declaration to his superior, a lad who had 
made a cruel and oppressive use of the brief author- 
ity intrusted to him, that he would no longer 
‘endure the treatment he received, and that, if not 
amended, he would leave the school on the first 
opportunity. This announcement, as may be sup- 
posed, was received -with laughter and contempt, 
and Fichte thenceforth considered himself in honor 
free to fulfil his resolution. 

Accordingly, one morning, he departs, having 
previously studied his intended route upon the 
map. He is off on the highway to Raumburg; 
the world is all before him, and the desert island 
in the distance. But now, as he walks along, he 
remembers a saying of his dear old friend, the pas- 
tor, that one should never begin an important 
undertaking without a prayer for divine assistance. 
He turns, therefore, and kneeling down on a hillock 
by the side of the road, in the innocent sincerity of 
his heart, he implores the blessing of Heaven on 
his wanderings. As he prayed it occurred to him 
that his disappearance must occasion great grief to 
his parents; ‘‘ never, perhaps, might he see them 
again!’’ This terrible thought overcame him; 
the joy which he had felt in his emancipation was 
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changed into contrition ; and he resolved to return, 
and meet all the punishments that might be in 
reserve for him, so that he should be able to ** look 
once more on the face of his mother.’? On his 
way back he met those who had been sent in pur- 
suit of him; for, as soon as he had been missed, 
the conversation between him and his superior had 
been reported to the authorities. When taken be- 
fore the rector, Fichte immediately admitted that it 
had been his intention to run away, but, at the same 
time, related the whole story of his persecutions, 
and of the motives which had influenced him in 
taking the step, with such straightforward sim- 
plicity and openness, that the rector became inter- 
ested in his behalf, and not only remitted his 
punishment, but selected for him, from’ among the 
elder scholars, another senior, who treated him 
with the greatest kindness, and to whom he became 
warmly attached, the two being subsequently friends 
at the same university. 

From this time Fichte’s residence at Pforta was 
rendered gradually more tolerable to him. He 
entered zealously upon his studies, and, by con- 
tinued industry, supplied the defects of his previous 
education. In 1780, at the age of eighteen, he 
entered the university of Jena. He attached him- 
self to the theological faculty, his inclinations at 
this time being towards the calling of a clergyman. 
Subsequently, he removed to Leipsic, and there 
attended a course of dogmatic jectures, though, as 
it afterwards appeared, with little satisfaction. In 
attempting to obtain a clear comprehension of the 
theological doctrine of the divine attributes, the 
creation, freedom of the will, and other like ques- 
tions, he encountered unexpected difficulties, which 
led him into a wider circle of inquiry, and, finally, 
resulted in his abandoning theology for philosophy. 
Some hints of the early direction of his philosophi- 
cal studies may be gathered from his letters written 
at this period. The question which chiefly engaged 
his attention appears to have been the very com- 
mon one of Liberty and Necessity ; in regard to 
which he seems to have rejected the doctrine of 
free-will, considered as absolute indifferent self- 
determination, and to have adopted the view which, 
to distinguish it from Fatalism, has been named 
Determinism. According to this, every complete 
and consistent philosophy exhibits a deterministic 
side; the idea of an ultimate and all-directing 
Unity being the beginning and end of metaphysical 
investigation. Thus, while Fatalism sees in this 
highest unity only an unconscious and mechanical 
necessity, Determinism recognizes it as the highest 
disposing reason—the infinite originative influence 
to which the determination of each living being is 
not only to be referred, but in which it is funda- 
mentally subsistent. 

On communicating his opinions to a Saxon 
preacher who had considerable reputation for his 
philosophical attainments, Fichte was told that he 
had adupted Spinozism. Up to this time he was 
unacquainted with Spinoza’s writings, and his first 
knowledge of them was subsequently derived 
through Wolff’s refutation. His attention being 
turned in this direction, he applied himself to the 
study of Spinoza’s Ethics, which made a powerful 
impression upon his mind, and confirmed him for 
a time in the opinions he had adopted. In after 
years, however, the deterministic theory left him 
dissatisfied, the indestructible feeling of independ 
ence and freedom of which he was inwardly con- 
scious, and which was also powerfully confirmed 
by the energy of his own character, not being ex- 
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— on exclusively deterministic principles, 

e was constrained to abandon that point of view, 
and accept the doctrine of free self-determination 
as the only true and intelligible basis of being. 
This is the ground-principle of his philosophic 
creed, which so far stands opposed to the doctrine 
of Spinoza, although a general harmony of details 
is observable in the two systems; both, neverthe- 
less, showing marks of individual character, and 
each being properly the ‘“‘ scientific expression of 
the spiritual life of its originator.” 

Whilst engaged in these lofty speculations, 
Fichte received intelligence of the death of his ben- 
efactor, and found himself thrown upon his own 
resources. These, unhappily, were of the most 
unpromising description. Nevertheless, he adjusted 
himself to his fortunes, and for four years earned a 
precarious livelihood as an occasional tutor in vari- 
ous housesin Saxony. His studies were desultory, 
and subject to continual interruption; he had no 
means for procuring books, no opportunities of in- 
tercourse with persons of cultivated and matured 
mind ; his life was daily little better than a sacri- 
fice to the mere necessity of living. He had, 
however, a very sufficient fund of courage, an iron 
resolution and a hopeful elasticity of disposition, 
that would not readily yield to disappointment. 
He learned to regard the privilege of existence 
apart from its contingencies, and manfully deter- 
mined to live obediently to the high and imperative 
law of his conscience, and abide by the result. “It 
is our business,”’ said he, ‘* to be true to ourselves ; 
the consequence is altogether in the hands of Provi- 
dence.”’ Diligent in business, fervent in spirit, he 
went on his way doing what came to hand; thank- 
ful for the day of small things, and trustful for the 
future. 

His favorite plan of life at this period, and for 
some time afterwards, was to become a village 
clergyman in Saxony, and, amid the leisure which 
such an occupation would afford him, to prosecute 
without disturbance his own intellectual culture. 
But this scheme could not be carried into practice, 
inasmuch as he had not completed his theological 
studies, and was without the means required for 
continuing them. With a view to supply his de- 
ficiencies in this respect, he, in 1787, addressed a 
letter to the president of the Consistory of Leipsic, 
requesting to be allowed a share of the support of- 
ten granted to poor students at the Saxon universi- 
ties, until the following Easter, at which time he 
promised to present himself before the Consistory 
for examination. ‘ Without this,’’ said he, ‘* my 
residence at Leipsic is of no avail to me, for I am 
compelled to give all my time to extraneous pur- 
suits, in order to obtain a livelihood.’’ No notice, 
however, was taken of his request; that blissful 
Saxon parsonage, with its abundant leisure for’ 
cultivating literature, so pleasant to contemplate, 
remained, unhappily, or perhaps happily, incapable 
of being realized. 

Put not your trust in princes, nor in any presi- 
dent of Consistory, for, as thou perceivest, dear 
Fichte, there is no help in them! That selfsame 
‘* poverty” of thine, which thou sayest can be so 
** clearly proved,’’ is, as matters go, no recom- 
mendation to preferment. For the present thou 
must continue to make that thin’ resource of private 
teaching serve thee, and crush into annihilation all 
thy prouder aspirations. Fichte contrives to make 


it serve him for a time; but alas! that also, like 
every feeble soil that is much wrought in, runs 
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subsistence’ which he had for some time gained in 
this way went on gradually diminishing, and ulti- 
mately failed altogether. ‘‘ In May, 1788, every 
prospect had closed around him, and every honor- 
able means of advancement seemed to be exhausted. 
The present was utterly barren, and there was no 
hope in the future.’’ 

t is the eve of his birthday, in this same month 
of May. The pensive fancy figures him walking 
disconsolately about the environs of Leipsic, the 
balmy evening air blowing fresh upon his cheek ; 
birds of various note warbling softly their May- 
night vespers, or nestling with placid murmurings 
in the fields. He walks, as we said, disconsolate- 
ly; pondering with unavailing anxiety all the 
projects which it has entered into his mind to de- 
vise, and finds them all alike hopeless. The world 
has cast him out—his country has refused him 
bread ; this approaching birthday, for aught he can 
tell, may prove to be his last. Doubtless people 
have died of starvation—why not het Full of bitter 
thoughts, he returns, as it appears likely for the 
last time, to his solitary and uncheerful lodging. 

Can this be really.a letter lying on the table? 
Yes, Fichte, even so; or say rather, a hastily- 
written note—a note from friend Weisse, the tax- 
collector, requesting thee to step over to his house 
without delay. What can so peremptory a sum- 
mons signify? It turns out that friend Weisse is 
authorized to make him the offer of a tutorship in a 
private family at Zurich. Here is fortune return- 
ing to shake hands with us after having resentfully 
bidden adieu ; or call it, if you will, a friendly rope 
thrown to us by an unknown Providence, at the 
very moment when we were in the extremity of 
sinking. The sad, disconsolate face brightens up 
into a joyous smile ; the bitterness of despondency 
is past ; warm-hearted thanks ensue, and confiden- 
tialexplanations. The offer is straightway accepted 
—the worthy tax-collector undertaking to advance 
the needful for the journey. 

How Fichte lived in the interval does not ap- 
pear ; but-behold him now im August setting out 
for Switzerland. His scanty finances compel him 
to travel on foot; but his heart is as light as his 
purse, and fresh youthful hopes, mingling with the 
harvest sunbeams, shine brightly on his path. 
Disappointment and privation seem left behind him, 
morose companions of his foregone pilgrimage ; for 
yonder in Liberty’s own mountain fastnesses, which 
Tell has consecrated by the light of bravery and of 
genius for evermore, he is now to find a welcome 
and a home. So feels and muses our incipient 
philosopher, journeying on foot to that private tu- 
torship at Zurich. 

Thither he arrived on the 1st uf September, and 
was immediately installed into his office. His 
duties occupying him the greater part of the day, 
his philosophical studies were necessarily laid aside, 
but he nevertheless found time for some minor lit- 
erary pursuits. He preached occasionally in 
Zurich, and at several places in the neighborhood, 
as it is said, with very distinguished acceptance 
and success. During his residence here he became 
acquainted with Lavater and several other literary 
men ; through some of whom he was introduced to 
a local notability named Rahn, whose house is said 
to have been “ in a manner the centre of the society 
of Zurich.”” This Rahn had married a sister of 
Klopstock, who, however, was at this time dead, 
having left behind her, among other representatives, 





more and more into barrenness. 


The ‘* precarious 





a rather interesting eldest daughter. 
Fichte has already tolerable skill in languages ; 
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but now, for his behoof, he is about to learn an- 
other. He gets to understand the alphabet of 
bright eyes, and is shortly qualified to construe the 
fine Delectus of a woman’s love. His teacher in 
this case, as the reader is probably prepared to 
hear, was this same “‘ interesting eldest daughter”’ 
of collateral-poetical relationship—Johanna Maria 
Rahn. She seeing him, and hearing him speak 
oftentimes manfully at her father’s table, cast kind 
glances on him, as one worthy of a maiden’s bless- 
ing. Her generous pure-mindedness gave her 
assurance here of the presence of a man such as in 
moments of maidenly meditation she might per- 
chance have fancied she could rather love than 
otherwise. He, truly, is but a poor tutor, and 
somewhat proud withal, with a dash of blunt hon- 
esty and impetuosity; very unlike the ‘nice 
young men” of ordinary tea-parties, whom, it 
would seem, the good Johanna persisted in keeping 
at a distance; for we are authentically informed 
that she, in her time, had refused a moderate num- 
ber of ‘* very excellent offers.’’ Fichte, however, 
belongs to quite another category. Accordingly, 
from glances it gets to smiles and signs of welcome 
recognition, and so onwards to a more perfect un- 
derstanding. We suspect that Father Rahn did 
not at first perceive the turn things were taking in 
his household ; nevertheless, we are cemenel to 
justify Fichte and his fair beloved before any man- 
ner of tribunal, if needs be, for the decided fashion 
in which they set about loving each other (being 
thereto inwardly necessitated) without leave asked 
of any one. If our Othello had gone, cap in hand, 
to the old burgher, and respectfully explained his 
intentions in the beginning—Fichte being, as we 
know, a poor, unprovided tutor, and his Desdemona 
the daughter of a Zurich notability with expecta- 
tions—it is highly probable that he would have 
been refused, and he must thereby have lost a very 
admirable wife ; as, on the other hand, the lady 
herself would have also lost an extremely desirable 
husband ; which, according to our notions, would 
have been a great misfortune for both parties. As 
it was, however, the affair went on agreeably, and 
ultimately prospered. ‘There seems to have been a 
good deal of correspondence between them, even 
while Fichte remained in Zurich; which circum- 
stance leads us to suppose that opportunities for 
ptivate interview were far from being frequent. 
As love-letters, distinguished by genuine common 
sense, warmth of feeling, and the absence of ab- 
surdity, are held to be extremely rare, and might 
with certain persons be matters of curinsity, we 
regret that lack of space prevents us from insert- 
ing here some few select passages from these epis- 
tles of Fichte to Johanna. Let readers of senti- 
ment be nevertheless assured that here, in old 
Zurich, went on and unfolded itself, in pleasin 
sequence and variety, an actual and beautiful ro- 
mance ; which romance also was destined to be 
chequered by a few unwelcome shades of anxiety 
and disappointment. 

For now, at the end of two years, Fichte’s en- 
gagement reaches its termination. There is con- 
sequently a painful, regretful parting, sorrowful 
professions of heart-anguish, earnest and solemn 
interchange of vows, an unspeakable, immutable 
attachment on both sides passionately declared ; 
and so they are separated for atime. For the rest, 
Fichte’s tutorship, besides being distinguished by 
his zealous performance of its duties, had also been 
remarkable for a rigorous moral supervision extend- 
ing to all parties concerned in it. The parents of 
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his pupils, although neither perfectly comprehend- 
ing his plans, nor approving of that part which 
they did comprehend, were, nevertheless, such 
admirers of his character, and stood in such respect- 
ful awe of him, that they were induced to submit 
their own conduct towards their children to his 
judgment. In furtherance of his object, Fichte 
kept a journal, which he laid before them every 
week, and in which he had noted the faults of con- 
duct whereof he conceived them to have been 
guilty. Of course, such a domestic censorship 
could not last long; and that it should have lasted 
so long as it did, has been justly considered suffi- 
cient evidence of the respect in which his character 
was held. In Jess than two years, however, it had 
become irksome, insupportable, and ended at length 
in mutual dissatisfaction. Rahn, to whom the 
attachment between Fichte and his daughter had 
been in due time communicated, endeavored to 
obtain for him a superior situation through certain 
of his connections in Denmark, but appears to have 
been unsuccessful in the attempt: Fichte was 
therefore thrown once more upon the world, his 
outward prospects as uncertain as when he first 
entered Switzerland. 

Towards the close of March, 1790, he left Zurich 
on his return to his own country, bearing with him 
some letters of introduction to persons of influence 
at the courts of Weimar and Wirtemberg. As 
formerly, he performed the greater part of his 
journey on foot. He reached Stuttgard in the be- 
ginning of April; but, not finding his recommend- 
ations to the Wirtemberg court of much advantage, 
he shook off the dust from his feet, and trudged on 
to Saxony. Visiting Weimar, he expected to see 
Herder, Goethe, and Schiller, but here again was 
disappointed ; Herder was ill, Goethe in Italy, and 


Schiller too much engaged with his historical pro- 
fessorship at Jena to receive visitors. About the 
middle of May, he is once more in Leipsic, his 
small stock of money exhausted by the expenses of 
his journey. Friend Weisse receives him kiadly, 


but for the rest he meets with little welcome. The 
old practice of private teaching is resorted to—un- 
happily with small success. Meanwhile, the 
natural cravings and unspeakable necessity for 
bread and cheese got rather pressing. What is 
there that an honest incipient philosopher can turn 
his brains to and live thereby ? 

Fichte has long had a secret turn for authorship, 
and has by him even now certain miscellaneous 
essays, which the kind Johanna, with characteristic 
simplicity, had desired him to publish while at 
Zurich, and thereby create a sensation. He, with 
profounder judgment, had answered that such a 
publication could not have the wonderful effect 
which she expected—that same capacity for pro- 
ducing a“ sensation’”’ being neither in him nor his 
compositions. But now, the need of provender 
growing paramount, he seriously applies himself 
to literature, that being, as all the world knows, a 
universal refuge for the destitute. He conceived 
the plan of a monthly literary journal, ‘ the prin- 
cipal objects of which should be, to expose the 
dangerous tendencies of the prevalent literature of 
the day ; to show the mutual influence of correct 
taste and pure murality, and to direct its readers to 
the best authors, both of past and present times.” 
This projected undertaking was considered excellent 
by all to whom it was communicated, and even ad- 
mitted to be a decided requirement of the times, but 





was nevertheless held to be liable to one grave 
objection—he would never find a publisher. The 
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thing was too much opposed to the interests of the 
booksellers to meet with any countenance from 
them. ‘I have, therefore,’ said Fichte, ‘‘ out of 
sorrow, communicated my plan to no bookseller, 
and I must now write—not pernicious writings, that 
I will never do, but something that is neither good 
nor bad, in order to earn a little money. I am at 
present engaged upon a tragedy, a business which, 
of all possible occupations, least belongs to me, 
and of which I shall certainly make nothing ; and 
upon novels, small romantic stories, a kind of read- 
ing which is good for nothing but to kill time ; 
this, however, it seems, is what the booksellers 
will accept and pay for.” 

Fancy Isaac Newton, with the confused elements 
of a “ Principia” circulating in his brain, con- 
strained to write installation odes or opera criticisms 
fur the ‘* Morning Post;’’ or fancy, if you will, 
some impetuous rhinoceros set to draw water from 
the well at Carisbrook Castle, in the place of the 
celebrated donkey so long accustomed to it; and 
= will have some notion of Fichte’s tragical 
abor of writing tragedies and short romantic 
stories, adaptable for purposes of temporicide. It 

. was sufficiently intolerable while it lasted, and 
utterly fruitless in results. Moreover, the difficulty 
of obtaining a regular employment at it put him 
upon the necessity of trying other schemes; his 
life was one of continual shifis and expedients, 
whereby, with his utmost efforts, he could scarcely 
realize the scantiest subsistence. Once he writes : 
**In regard to authorship, I have been able to do 
little or nothing, for I am so distracted and tossed 
about by constant schemes and undertakings, that I 
have had few quiet days.” Finally, by way of 
abandonment of the whole despicable business, he 
determines that if ever he becomes an author, it 
shall be on his own account. ‘* Authorship, as a 
trade,’’ says he, ‘* is unfit for me. It is incredible 
how much labor it costs me to accomplish something 
with which, after all, I arm but half satisfied. The 
more I write, the more difficult does it become. I 
perceive that I want the living fire.’’ 

With regard to his other schemes and occupa- 
tions, we can gather no very clear account. At 
one time he gives ‘‘ a lesson in Greek to a young 
man between eleven and twelve o’clock,’’ and 
spends the remainder of the day ‘in study and 
starvation.” A lady at Weimar had a plan for 
obtaining him ‘a good situation ;’’ but speaking 
of this, Fichte said, ** It must certainly have failed, 
for I have not heard from her for the last two 
months.’’ Of other prospects he would have 
reckoned on as ‘* almost certain,’’ he thinks it at 
Jength the best course to ‘be silent.’’ Contem- 
plating his affairs, in the month of August, he says, 
** Providence either has something else in store for 
me, and hence will give me nothing to do here, as 
indeed has been the case; or intends by these 
troubles to exercise and invigorate me still further. 
I have lost almost everything except my courage.”’ 
Then we hear of a distant prospect of going to 
Vienna, to prosecute som»? new literary plans, and 
thus being nearer to Zurich, and even visiting it on 
his way. Subsequently he writes, ‘‘ This week 
seems to be a critical time with me; every one of 
my prospects, even the last, has vanished.”’ In 
respect to a project for engaging him in the minis- 
try, he expresses himself in terms of strong disgust 
at the “‘ cringing”’ and ** dissembling’’ which would 
be required to get him forward, and declares at last, 
**T will be no preacher in Saxony.”’ 


Thus Fichte, like Gulliver among the Lilipu- 
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tians, is painfully entangled with a complexity of 
mean embarrassments, and can make no progress. 
A strong man, in most ignoble captivity, whose 
every struggle towards free volition brings down 
upon him sharp puny arrows, vexing and irritating 
him at every pore. His case is by no means an 
uncommon one, but his spirit and deportment under 
it are far beyond the average manifestations of that 
kind. In the midst of destitution, anxiety, and 
neglect, he approves himself a man, nowise debas- 
ing the faculty within him, sinking neither into 
sycophancy, pusillanimity, nor stormful indignation 
against fate. The brave Fichte! how like a 
colossal statue he stands uprightly, with his bosom 
bared to the weather, majestic and unflinching, 
with a proud insensibility of cold and rain, m4 
when the sun shines out again, looking refreshed 
and brighter for the showers! Misery and want 
press hard upon him, but engender no envy in his 
heart ; he entertains no hatred, cherishes no resent- 
ment, complains of no neglect. He braves his 
misfortunes as he can, soliciting neither pity nor 
admiration, sustaining himself by the strength of 
his own integrity. A right, healthful, self-suffi- 
cient man ; patient under evil, trustful in the good ; 
in faithful endeavoring and endurance manfully 
holding on his way. 

But now, in the winter of 1790, his private 
teaching operations appear to have become a trifle 
more successful; whereby his outward circum- 
stances were in some degree improved, and his 
mind left at greater ease and liberty for engaging 
in intellectual pursuits. The critical philosophy of 
Kant was at this time the subject of much discus- 
sion in Germany, and to it Fichte’s attention was 
now accidentally directed. The system of deter- 
ministic necessity before alluded to was never in 
much harmony with his personal character; and if 
we are at liberty to regard certain passages of his 
work on the ‘* Destination of Man’’ as the expres- 
sion of his earlier state of mind, it would appear 
that the theory which had satisfied his understand- 
ing had long stood in opposition to his feelings. 
His introduction to the writings of Kant produced 
a complete revolution in his opinions. Many of 
his former doubts vanished, and the purpose of 
man’s life, his faculties and endowments, acquired 
a new and nobler significance in his belief. This 
event was probably more important, and exercised 
a greater influence upon him than any other that 
occurred in connection with his spiritual culture. 
The terms in which he speaks of it sufficiently 
testify the high estimation in which he was re- 
garded by himself. Writing to Johanna, he 
says :— 


My scheming spirit has now found rest, and I 
thank Providence that shortly before all my hopes 
were frustrated, I was placed in a position which en- 
abled me to bear the disappointment with cheerful- 
ness. A circumstance, which seemed dependent on 
mere chance, led me to give myself up to the study of 
the Kantean philosophy—a philosophy that restrains 
the imagination, (which in my case was always too 
powerful,) gives reason the dominion, and raises the 
soul to an elevation above earthly concerns. I have 
accepted a new and nobler morality ; and, instead of 
occupying myself with outward things, I am employed 
more exclusively with my own being. This has given 
me a peace such as I have never before experienced ; 
for amid uncertain worldly prospects I have spent my 
happiest days. I propose to devote some years of my 
life to this philosophy ; and all that I write, at least 
for some time to come, shall have reference to it. It 





is difficult beyond conception, and stands greatly in 
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need of simplification. * * * * The principles, 
indeed, are hard speculations, having no direct bearing 
on human life, but their consequences are extremely 
important to an age whose morality is corrupted at 
the very fountain ; and to set these consequences be- 
fore the world in a clear light would, I believe, be 
doing it good service. * * * * I am now thoroughly 
convinced that the human will is free, and that to be 
happy is not the purpose of our being, but rather to 
deserve happiness. 
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Under the influence of this new inspiration, Fichte 
addressed himself once more to literary composi- 
tion. He commenced an explanatory abridgment 
of Kant’s ‘ Critical Inquiry into the Faculty of Judg- 
ment,”’ designed to further and facilitate the study 
of the new philosophy, and obviating somewhat the 
repulsive terminology in which it was involved. 
This undertaking, however, he did not complete, 
and the portion which he wrote was never pub- 
lished, owing chiefly to the pre-appearance of other 
similar publications, which, as he anticipated, had 
been rapidly vamped up to profit by the excitement 
which the new doctrines had occasioned. In regard 
to German literature in general, he believed that its 
golden age was at hand, discerning intimations of 
a promise in Goethe, Schiller, and others, which 
has now in good part been fulfilled. In the won- 
drous revolutions of the new school, the critical 
philosophy operated with considerable effect ; and 
in this department, first by way of exposition, and 
subsequently in further development and new in- 
vestigation, Fichte was destined to be distinguished. 

As yet, however, he is biding his time, and has 
a variety of fortunes to undergo in the interim. 
Early in the year 1791, without any perceptible 
improvement in his circumstances, preparations are 
in progress for his marriage. The generous Johan- 
na, bethinking her that she was ‘‘a person with 
expectations,’’ and duly or unduly considering the 
applicability of these to the ordinary requirements 
of domestic economy, and discerning, as she be- 
lieved, no difficulty which faith and a good purpose 
might not overcome, resolved within herself that, 
Fichte being willing, they two should without further 
dalliance or delay try the unspeakable possibilities 
of wedlock, and commit the consequences to the 
gracious concern and kindly interpretation of the 
Higher Powers. By this arrangement Fichte would 
be enabled to pursue his own literary projects peace- 
fully, free from the immediate necessity of wasting 
his time and energies in the distressing struggle 
for a scanty subsistence from day to day, and with 
the ultimate prospect of acquiring some settled pro- 
vision throngh his unimpeded activity in the prov- 
inces of philosophy and letters. Whatever scruples 
he might entertain respecting the propriety of marry- 
‘ing without having first secured an independence 
for himself, appear to have been overruled. Father 
Rahn had consented to the alliance ; Fichte was of 
course eagerly inclined to it ; and thus, all obstacles 


being seemingly removed, he awaited the event ardor of a pilgrim of knowledge, straightway pre- 


with pleasurable anticipation. 

And so at length, as he believes, all his brightest 
dreams are to be fulfilled ; his cup is brimming with 
delight ; the draught of unutterable joy is spark- 
ling at his lips. Alas for the stability of human 
expectations! Here is the hand that is to dash 
his anticipated pleasures to the ground. 
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to his prosperity. The shock brought upon the 
old man a lingering illness, whereby his life was 
for some time endangered ; but, by the unremitting 
attention and tenderness of his daughter, he was 
finally restored to his accustomed state of health. 
She, with that noble devotion which bears suffer- 
ing without a murmur, and merges every element 
of self in the generous offices of affection, minis- 
tered to the good old father’s helplessness, cheer- 
ing and consoling him under the visitations of ca- 
lamity, and crushing meanwhile the withered blos- 
soms of her own hopes into the silent places of her 
memory. 

As for Fichte, he must out again upon the bleak 
wilderness of life, and adjust himself to such weather 
as shall befall. The world, with its difficulties and 
obstructions, is again befure him; but his is the 
indomitable spirit which shall rise superior to them 
all. For the present, he obtained a private tutor- 
ship in the house of a Polish nobleman at Warsaw ; 
and having announced the circumstance to Johanna, 
bidding her at the same time to be of courage, and 
assuring her of his continued faithfulness, he re- 
sumed his staff, and quitted Leipsic. In the course 
of the journey he halted at Rammenau, to pay a 
visit to his parents. ‘* The good, honest, kind 
father!’ said Fichte, ‘‘ his look, his tone, his reas- 
oning, how much good they always dome! Take 
away all my learning, and make me such a worthy, 
true, and faithful man, how much should I gain by 
the exchange !”’ 

On the 7th of June he arrived at Warsaw, and 
immediately waited upon his employer, a certain 
Count Von P , a good easy man, though suf- 
fering immoderately from henpeck. Here, itseems, 
the gray mare is the better horse: in other words, 
the countess leads the orchestra; nay, as it turns 
out, is the sole fiddler in the establishment. Fichte 
finds her music unpleasantly discordant, and her- 
self, withal, ‘a vain, haughty, and whimsical wo- 
man.’’ The elect tutor perceives himself regarded 
as a mere appendage to the supreme petticoats ; no 
respect is paid to the dignity of his profession; his 
pronunciation of the French language proves unsat- 
isfactory ; and his German bluntness of demeanor 
tells not the less to his disadvantage. What shall 
the proud Fichte do but resign his office without 
having entered upon its duties ; constrain the count- 
ess, with some difficulty, to grant him a slight 
compensation of travel-money, sufficient for his 
maintenance for the two succeeding months; and 
with this limited supply once more journey home- 
ward? 

First, however, he resolves to visit Konigsberg ; 
there lives the much-renowned Immanuel Kant, 
the master of the new philosophy; him would 
Fichte see visibly in the flesh, and reverently take 
counsel of. With that intent he departs from War- 
saw on the 25th of June. 

On his arrival at Konigsberg, he, with all the 


sents himself to Kant ; finds the critical philosopher 
less enthusiastic than he had supposed ; meets with 
only a formal reception ; and retires deeply disap- 


| pointed. Unwilling, however, to abandon his pur- 


pose, he reflects a little how he may obtain ‘‘ a more 


_free and earnest interview ;”’ but for some time does 


The day , not perceive in what way it can be effected. 


At 


of his departure was already fixed, when the bank- | last he determines to write a ‘‘ Critique of all Rev- 
ruptey of a mercantile house, to which Rahn had | elation,’ with which, as a battering-ram, he will 


intrusted his property, threw his affairs into disor- 
der, threatening even to reduce him to indigence. 
There was an end to all plans founded in reference 


| storm the philosophic citadel, and gain, if pussible, 


some inspection of its wonders. ‘The work is fin- 
ished by the 18th of August, and submitted to the 
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transcendentalist for judgment. The philosopher 
unbends a little, even praises the performance ; but 
neither by it does Fichte attain his object, which, 
it seems, was the establishment between himself 
and Kant of a ‘free scientific confidence.” In 
regard to his many philosophic doubts, he receives 
little in the way of answer—for solution of these 
Kant merely refers him to the ‘* Critique of Pure 
Reason :”’ is it not all written ¢here, so that whoso- 
ever runs, and has a touch of philosophic capacity, 
= read to satisfaction ? 
ichte now meditates publication ; but, on revis- 
ing his production, thinks it does not fitly express 
his profoundest thoughts on the subject, and there- 
fore he undertakes to remodel it, and give it some 
further graces of composition. But here once more 
arises a grave difficulty. He, like here and there 
a chancellor of exchequer, as well as many a 
private person, is in a dilemma of ways and means. 
Counting his meagre stock of money, and distribut- 
ing it prospectively over such a space of time as 
with utmost attenuation it is capable of covering, 
he finds that it will not last him beyond a fortnight. 
Whereupon come no small perplexity and serious 
questionings as to what is to be done. He strives 
to obtain some employment through certain of 
Kant’s friends to whom he had been introduced ; 
but the friends are wanting either in influence or 
zeal; nothing can Fichte get to do. Alone, and 
in a strange country, what shall he resolve upon? 
It occurs to him that the great transcendentalist is 
doubtless a man of kindly and enlarged sympathies ; 
for does not greatness of intellect always imply 
abundant generosity? He writes a manly, noble 
letter to Kant, highly characteristic of himself, and 
therein reveals to him the nakedness of his circum- 
stances, discloses somewhat of his personal history, 
and, with delicate frankness, requests the loan of a 
small sum of money to defray the expenses of his 
— to the humble roof yet open to him in 
atherland. For security and guarantee of subse- 
quent repayment, Fichte offers all he has to give 
in such a case—his honor and integrity as a man. 
He feels the singularity of the pledge, and admits 
its inadmissibility as an ordinary bond. ‘I know 
no one,’’ says he, ‘* except yourself, to whom 1 
could offer this security without fear of being 
laughed at to my face.’’ However, he proceeds ; 
‘Tt is my maxim never to ask anything from 
another without having first of all examined 
whether I myself, were the circumstances inverted, 
would do the same thing for some one else. In 
the present case I have found that, supposing I had 
it in my power, I would do this for any person 
whom I believed to be animated by the principles 
by which I know that I myself am now governed.” 
It is not without a sense of humiliation, that the 
proud, noble heart of the man is thus reduced to 
mortgage its sincerity. ‘‘ I am so convinced,’’ he 
continues, ‘* of a certain sacrifice of honor in thus 
placing it in pledge, that the very necessity of 
giving you this assurance seems to deprive me of a 
part of it myself. * * * So far, however, I can 
rely upon my principles, that were I capable of 
forfeiting my word pledged to you, I should de- 
spise myself forever afterwards, and could never 
again venture to cast a glance into my own soul— 
principles which constantly reminded me of you, 
and of my own dishonor, must needs be cast aside 
altogether, in order to free me from this most pain- 
ful self-reproach.”” For the tone of mental inde- 
ndence and manly self-respect which predominates 
in the letter, Fichte solicits no pardon: he even 
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declares that he cannot ask it, alleging that, “ it is 
one of the distinctions of sages, that he who speaks 
to them speaks as a man to men.”’ The letter 
being written and transmitted, he awaits the issue 
with composure. This memorable day was the 
2d of September, 1791. 

Next morning there comes from Kant an invita- 
tion to dinner. He receives his needy visitor with 
his usual cordiality. A magnanimous reader 
anticipates that now, of a surety, Fichte’s pressing 
necessities will be suitably provided for. Alas, 
no! A critical philosopher is in no condition to 
lend money ; for, indeed, however celebrated, tran- 
scendentalism brings but little grist to the household 
mill. Philosophy is profitable for much, but for 
want of its long-sought, and as yet undiscoverable 
stone, cannot coin dollars. The intangible idea of 
dollars is all that philosophy can take note of ; and 
as Kant said on another occasion, and in refer- 
ence to quite another question, ‘‘ there is consider- 
able difference between thinking we possess a 
hundred dollars, and really possessing them!” 
Hegel’s declaration, that ‘* philosophy does not 
concern itself with such things as a hundred dol- 
lars,’’ though no sufficient answer to Kant’s re- 
mark, is nevertheless, in an untranscendental sense, 
very obviously true. Kant, as we said, cannot 
lend money, at least he is in no possibility of doing 
so for the next fortnight—then perhaps he may. 
Meanwhile Fichte shall be welcome to occasional 
pot-luck. 

In his own hired attic, however, things are get- 
ting daily more cheerless; the image of grim 
scarcity sits before him in his lonely room all day 
long ; the autumn evenings are growing chill, and 
on his hearth are only the ashes of extinguished 
fires. The spirit of despondency overshadows him, 
and his brave heart is sick from hope so long de- 
ferred. Visions of the parental fireside, and its 
cheerful evening faces, far away in native land, 
visit him at intervals, making him to feel, by con- 
trast, more keenly the hardships of his lot. Neither 
is the image of his fair Johanna Rahn ever absent 
from him long; but as a serene angel of conso- 
lation shines beckoning in the distance, and does at 
least partially illuminate his melancholy thoughts, 
Nevertheless the present time is pressing ; Fichte 
has fallen into painful extremity. But why not 
sell the manuscript of that ‘* Critique of all Revela- 
tion?”? Kant says it is admirably written, and does 
not need to be reconstructed. Truly, nothing shall 
hinder, provided one can get a publisher. Kant 
recommends him to offer it to Hartung, a Konigs- 
berg bookseller of some distinction ; but unhappily 
the worthy Hartung is from home. With him, 
therefore, at present, there is no dealing. Fichte 
tries to dispose of the work elsewhere, but utterly 
without success; no publisher to whom he applies 
is disposed to undertake any article of that descrip- 
tion. On the 12th of September, Fichte writes 
down this passage in his journal :—‘‘ I wanted to 
work to-day, but could do nothing. How will this 
end? What will become of me a week hence? 
Then all my money will be gone.”’ 

The darkness is gathering thick around Fichte’s 
prospects—no star is visible in the whole heaven 
of his observation. Fichte, however, is not to die 
of destitution. Fortune has tried him hardly ; and 
now, if no star, she reveals at least a comfortable 
show of candlelight. An invitation reaches him, 


through court-preacher Schulz, to repair into the 
neighborhood of Dantzic; there, in the family of 








the Count of Krokow, a tutorship awaits him. 
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Tutorships are Fichte’s abomination, and his views 
were now directed to a life of literary exertion ; 
nevertheless, as necessity consults no man’s con- 
venience, he accepts the proposal. Whence he 
obtained money for the journey does not appear; 
but at any rate the journey is performed. Fichte 
meets with the most friendly reception ; and, enter- 
ing on his new employment, experiences the kindest 
attentions therein. Tis countess proves herself 
from the first a woman of ‘ amiable character and 
excellent abilities,’’ and she renders Fichte’s resi- 
dence in her family ‘‘ not only happy, but interest- 
ing and instructive.’”? The kindly Countess Kro- 
kow! blessings on her fair, noble head, though, 
alas! that is long since laid at rest! 

This fortunate appointment was the beginning 
of many years of uninterrupted prosperity. Very 
shortly, through the agency of his friends at 
Konigsberg, Fichte is enabled to make arrange- 
ments with Hartung for publishing the ‘‘ Critique 
of all Revelation.”” The terms are settled, and the 
process of type-setting is going on. But who is 
this solemn incarnation of pomposity, stopping the 
printing-presses at Halle, and vociferously an- 
nouncing the discovery of a cloven foot? This is 
the dean of the Theological Faculty, who refuses 
his sanction to the publication, on account of certain 
principles contained in the book, which he, in his 
straitlacedness, conceives to be unorthodox. Fichte 
has to urge that his book is not theological, but 
philosophical, and therefore does not properly come 
under the cognizance of the Theological Faculty ; 
but this plea is held to be irrelevant. Friends 
advise him to withdraw the obnoxious passages ; 
but Fichte is inflexible; having written nothing 
which he does not solemnly believe, and can give 
some show of reason for, he is determined that the 
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book shall be printed entire, or printed not at all. 
Kant is consulted on the subject, as a man whose 
judgment is of the highest authority in such 
matters; and Kant confirms the soundness of the 


rinciples in dispute. Abiding by his position, 

ichte has to wait awhile and see what may be- 
come of it. As it chances, he has not to wait long ; 
the difficulty is happily got rid of by a change in 
the censorship. The new dean, not partaking in 
the scruples of his predecessor, gave his consent to 
the publication, and the work accordingly appeared 
in the spring of 1792. 

A new era now opens upon Fichte. All jour- 
nals devoted to the critical philosophy are loud in 
their praises of his work. Would a curious read- 
ing public know wherefore, let them take note of this 
one circumstance. Certain editors of ability have 
got an impression that this is a new book by Kant, 
which he, for reasons of his own, chooses to publish 
anonymously. What, therefore, is so becoming for 
all able editors and indiscriminating sucklings of 
the Critical Philosophy, as to chant a stave, ac- 
cording to ability, in honor of the great master? 
The book was not of a nature to force itself imme- 
diately into notice, and it probably owes not a little 
of its first success to this mistake respecting its 
paternity. Kant, however, publicly disclaims the 
authorship, and discloses the name of the writer. 
Fichte, as it turns out, can bear to stand on his 
own basis; and the sounder heads among his coun- 
trymen soon fail not to welcome him as one of the 
profoundest of German thinkers. 

Any analysis or adequate description of this 
remarkable book cannot be attempted here. Such 
an account of it as we could render by a brief 
allusion to its principles would almost certainly 
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create a false impression of its purpose. Whoever 
would know it as Fichte designed it to be known, 
let him bring with him a clear head, a mind open 
to conviction, and a resolution strong enough to 
abide by the truth when he has learned it. Let us 
take, however, one sentence from the preface, and 
mark in what spirit Fichte approaches the inquiry : 
** To truth,”’ says he, ‘*I solemnly devote myself, 
at my first entrance into public life. Without 
respect of party or of reputation, I shall always 
acknowledge that to be truth which I recognize as 
such, come whence it may ; and never acknowledge 
that which I do not believe. It may be of little 
importance to the world to receive this assurance, 
but it is of importance to me to call upon it to bear 
witness to this my solemn vow.’’ A noble vow, 
nobly fulfilled, and one which the humblest of the 
sons of Adam might enjoin upon himself, and abide 
by to advantage. 

Glancing back a little, we now perceive with 
satisfaction that the prospective father-in-law’s 
affairs have got somewhat righted. Fichte’ is 
already a rising man, so the time has come when 
he may safely wed. Accordingly, in March, 1793, 
he writes to the fair Johanna that he shall be with 
her in June, or at latest in July, with a view to that 
agreeable consummation. e contemplates the 
event with deepest pleasure, but also with much 
solemnity of feeling. An overflowing thankfulness 
fills his heart; the magnitude of the happiness 
which awaits him seems too great for his unworthi- 
ness. The strong, stern soul of the thinker, with 
its rock-like stability and earnestness, touched by 
affection’s gentle rod, gushes out in streams of 
tenderness. Then there are kindly leave-takings, 
half-sorrowful, with his worthy friends at Dantzic, 
‘* who are unwilling to let him go;’’ plans and 
preparations for the future ; above all, a visit to 
his well-beloved parents, and his ‘‘ seven sisters,” 
who have heard somewhat of his honors in author- 
ship, and now give him their blessing and approval 
of the course on which he is about to enter. 
Fichte, doubtless, tells them something of his 
wanderings and endurances, and how a benignant 
Providence had helped him in his extremity ; nor, 
amidst his many wondrous relations, can that grand 
interview with Kant fail to be spoken of. There, 
in the old Lusatian home, they are gathered, 
speaking and listening by turns, happy as this 
world can make them; and, as they speak and 
listen, the proud old father’s eyes are glistening 
with tears. The patient mother, too, feels well 
rewarded for all her care and many anxieties for 
this noble son ; and the assiduous sisters are boun- 
tiful of all kindly ministrations. Far into the night 
they sit, parting at length with sad, yet happy faces, 
and silent prayers for mutual welfare. 

Early in the month of June he takes his leave of 
them, and journeys to the bride-home in the land 
of mountains. On the 16th he is drawing nigh to 
the very spot. Pleasantly glance the rays of the 
summer sun about the old walls of Zurich; there, 
in her father’s house, is the long-beloved, waiting 
with expectation to become his wife. The echo of 
his footsteps through the rather silent suimmer 
streets is unheard by him, for before him is the 
bride-father’s house ; and his entrance there is one 
of pleasant greetings. 

ut what means this new vexation coming upon 
us unexpectedly, and positively putting off the 
marriage? It arises simply out of certain ‘laws 
of the state affecting foreigners,’ which happily 
will only occasion a few months’ delay. On the 











22d of October the marriage takes place, and Fichte 
is away with his bride to enjoy a short “‘ tour in 
Switzerland.’? Returning home, he takes up his 
residence in the good father-in-law’s house ; here 
in friendly Zurich, with the distant mountains 
frowning down on him with a grand benignity, he 
will rest for a time, and gain a livelihood by his 
pen. For several months he enjoyed ‘a life of 
undisturbed repose,’’ sweetened by the society of 
her whose love had been his stay in times of 
adversity, and now gave a holier living purpose to 
the prosperous hour. 

In the peaceful Swiss canton all is yet happiness 
and security ; but the rest of Europe is shaken with 
a new-born terror; and tidings are abroad of that 
- convulsion called the French revolution. 

ld Feudal Europe, with its obsolete usages, and 
establishments of ancient power grown intolerable, 
has fallen into distraction and decadence. Folly 
and oppression have ruled it long, but now has 
come the dawn of a world’s deliverance. France 
has spoken forth a word of terrific prophecy, which 
the assembled nations have quailed to hear, though 
all have long been struggling to utter it; every- 
where is promise and expectancy ; the new-born 
giant of democracy is chanting loud his daring 
hymns to freedom ; the genius of humanity, so long 
discomfited and trodden down, has mounted a pin- 
nacle of unheard-of glory, whence, as from a throne, 
she shall dispense the bounties of a golden age. 
Alas! these prospects are all delusive, and the 
struggle proves no deliverance, but only a bewil- 
dered agony and madness—a convulsive irregular 
tumult of unconsecrated indignation ; like the mourn- 
ful catastrophe of a blind Samson’s strength, when 
he threw down the pavilion of the Philistines, and 
buried himself and his oppressors in the ruins. 

Yet, doubt it not, the French revolution had a 
meaning in it of great significance, which is going 
on even now unto fulfilment. Read it truly, it is, 
as one has said, a reproclamation, as amidst ** in- 
fernal splendors,’’ of the everlasting majesty of jus- 
tice, whose divine right of government had been 
fully overthrown. Whosoever will look may per- 
ceive that the old feudal incarnation of humanity is 
abolished and dead, and men are now burying its 
remains ; the new development towards which we 
are progressing is the dominion and supremacy of 
industry, which, however, is not likely to be founded 
without difficulty. Nevertheless, courage to brave 
hearts! What is dead need not be lamented; in 
the conflict of principles and institutions the new 
spirit proves ever triumphant ; for humanity is as a 
phenix, from the ashes of whose despair springs a 
nobler birth of hope. 

Fichte, looking on at this revolutionary procedure 
from his Swiss retirement, conceived that there was 
much misunderstanding respecting it, and accord- 
ingly wrote and published his ‘‘ Contributions to the 
Correction of Public Opinion” thereupon. Instead 
of execrating or eulogizing the revolution, Fichte 
adopts a far preferable course, and endeavors to 
understand it, which, indeed, was strictly his busi- 
ness asa philosopher. And this is the leading 
principle of his work :—‘‘ That there is, and can 
be, no absolutely unchangeable political constitu- 
tion, because none absolutely perfect can be real- 
ized ; the relatively best constitution must therefore 
carry within itself the principle of change and im- 
provement. And if it be asked from whom this 
improvement should proceed, it is replied that all 
parties to the political contract ought equally to 
possess this right. And by this political contract 
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is to be understood, not any actual and recorded 
agreement—for both the old and the new opponents 
of this view think they can destroy it at once by the 
easy remark, that we have no historical proof of 
the existence of such a contract—but the abstract 
idea of a state, which, as the peculiar foundation 
of all rights, should lie at the bottom of every politi- 
eal fabric.’ This book subjected Fichte to the 
charge of being a democrat, which, however, in the 
popular English sense of the term, he really never 
was, as from his work on the * Principles of Natural 
Law” may sufficiently be seen. 

These political speculations, however, were not 
the most important upon which Fichte was engaged 
during the period of his residence in Zurich. We 
are told of *‘ several powerful and searching criti- 
cisms’’ which appeared in a leading philosophical 
journal, and in which discerning eyes had discovered 
the hand that wrote the ‘‘ Critique of Revelation.” 
Furthermore, at the instigation of venerable Parson 
Lavater, he prepared a short course of lectures, a 
sort of critical philosophy made easy, by means 
whereof, since the fame of Kant’s achievement had 
reached Switzerland, the worthy pastor proposed 
to indoctrinate his friends, that they, as well as 
others, might be enabled to discuss the same when- 
ever thrown into philosophical society. It need 
not surprise us, that “ this excellent man retained 
the warmest feclings of friendship towards the phi- 
losopher,”’ inasmuch as Fichte was right worthy of 
anybody’s friendship, be he who he might. For 
the rest, it seems Fichte lived in close retirement; 
the manners of the Zurich burghers not pleasing 
him, he ‘* seldom went out into suciety.’? His own 
wife, his father-in-law, the unexceptionable Lavater, 
and certain indefinite people, described as ‘‘ a few 
others,’’ made up the circle of his acquaintance, 
He had considerable correspondence, however, with 
several distinguished persons, amongst whom promi- 
nently appears Reinhold, then professor of phi- 
losophy at Jena, and recognized leading Kantist of 
the day—known also for certain fanciful modifica- 
tions of the original doctrine, and by him called 
‘* philosophy without nickname.” 

But apart from these secondary occvpations, 
Fichte was to some extent engaged in planning the 
philosophical system upon which his reputation 
mainly rests. Further meditation has convinced 
him that even the sage of Konigsberg is not in- 
fallible ; and that indeed much remains to be done 
before the cycle of philosophy is complete. In this 
very month of October, 1793, whether before mar- 
riage or afterwards the present writer knoweth not, 
he writes to a friend thus significantly :—** My con- 
viction is that Kant has only indicated the truth, 
but neither unfolded nor proved it.””, Subsequently 
he announces : ‘‘ I have discovered a new principle, 
from which all philosophy can be easily deduced ;” 
and he even has the audacity to prophesy that “ in 
a couple of years we shall have a system distin- 
guished by all the clearness of geometrical evi- 
dence.”’ Fichte of course is to produce it, and is 
even now devoting all the energies of his intellect 
to that end. His intellect is of the subtlest, and 
he works in his vocation with the zealous energy 
of one who loves the truth with undivided earnest- 
ness; but alas for the promised philosophy with 
the clearness of geometric evidence !—that, we be- 
lieve, is stil] waited for, and perhaps need scarcely 
be expected. before doomsday—rather late in the 
evening ! 

However, Fichte for the present believes other- 
wise, and, so believing, will intrepidly pursue his 
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speculations, and see what may become of them. 

e is invited to undertake the education of the 
Prince of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, a tutorship with 
good appointments and prospects of court patronage, 
all of which Fichte firmly and modestly declines. 
‘+7 desire nothing,” says he, ‘* but leisure to ex- 
ecute my plan—then fortune may do with me what 
it will.” Here is a man, evidently, who will not 
compromise philosophy for pudding. Nevertheless 
his studies are interrupted. Without solicitation 
of his, he is appointed Professor Supernumerarius 
of philosophy at the university of Jena, in room of 
friend Reinhold, who, it seems, has removed to 
Kiel, there to edify a new set of students by that 
fanciful *‘ philosophy without nickname.” Court 
tutorships may be declined without compunction, 
but not a professorship of philosophy; Fichte 
accordingly accepts it, on condition that he shall be 
allowed to devote the greater portion of the first 
year to study. 

The university of Jena was at this time the most 
distinguished university in Germany. Its contiguity 
to the court at Weimar connected it with the high- 
est literary names of the age. The Grand Duke 
Charles Augustus, having an eye and reverence 
for talent, had adorned his little Saxon court by 
the presence of such men as Wieland, Herder, 
Goethe, and Schiller, and, as one might reasonably 
suppose, found them very tolerable company. In- 
deed, the intellectual brilliancy of the Weimar 
circle seems to have had in modern times no parallel 
elsewhere ; so that it might stand in quite envious 
comparison with the courts of many a larger state, 
some of which can boast of nothing higher than an 
occasional ‘‘ apothesis of a Beau Brummel.’”’ To 
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this brilliant and busy scene was Fichte translated 
from his Swiss retirement—to the society of the 


greatest living men—to the office of instructor to a 
thronging crowd of students ‘* from all surrounding 
nations.”’ 

Mark, however, the supremacy of genius, and 
how a man possessed of that does not fail to acquit 
himself right nobly. His already considerable 
reputation, and the bold originality of his philo- 
sophic system, as displayed in the published pro- 
gramme of his lectures, had raised the public ex- 
pectation to the utmost; so that his position was 
one of no little difficulty, inasmuch as he might 
possibly prove unequal to what had been expected 
of him. Arrived at Jena on the 18th of May, 1794, 
he was received with great kindness by his col- 
leagues at the university. On the 23d he delivered 
his first lecture—to an audience so numerous, that 
the largest hall in Jena, although crowded to the 
roof, proved insufficient to contain all who had as- 
sembled. The impression which he made even 
exceeded all prior expectation. His singular and 
commanding address, his fervid, impetuous elo- 
quence, the profoundness and rich profusion of his 
thoughts, poured forth in the most convincing 
sequence, and fashioned with a wondrous precision, 
astonished and delighted his hearers. The rugged, 
earnest force of his uncommon character, strength- 
ened by long silence, and perfected by inward 
struggle, burst forth with the first occasion in a 
grandeur of originality not to be otherwise attained ; 
resembling that voleanic vehemence which, from 
the central depths of the earth, darts upwards 
through barriers of perennial ice, and flames forth 
aloft, an object of astonishment. Fichte's first ap- 
pearance in his new capacity was quite triumphant ; 
we are told that ‘* he left the hall the most popular 
professor of the greatest university of Germany.” 
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Of that astonishing popularity we do not account 
much ; happily for himself, Fichte also knew what 
estimate to put upon it. Not for popularity or 
breath of vain applause did he live; but that, out 
of the unshaped possibilities of his life, he might 
build up a pillar of completed duty. What else, 
indeed, does every true man live for, if not for this? 
What else, except this, is all men’s mission and 
prescribed destiny in this fluctuating life of time? 

Fichte’s residence at Jena was nowise distin- 
guished for its peacefulness. German students are 
proverbially obstreperous. Then, as now, they 
were united in certain irregular orders or unions, 
known by the name of Landsmannschaften, their 
proceedings being marked by great turbulence and 
license. In Fichte’s time, riots of the most violent 
description were of common occurrence ; houses 
were broken into and robbed, either by way of a 
pleasant excitement, or for the purpose of obtaining 
means of sensual indulgence. Legal authority was 
impotent to restrain these excesses ; so bold, indeed, 
had the unionists become, that on one occasion, 
when the house of a professor had been ransacked, 
five hundred students openly demanded from the 
duke an amnesty for the offence. It seems to have 
been considered a highly commendable and inter- 
esting achievement to plunder a professor. The 
academical authorities had made frequent efforts to 
suppress these societies ; but on such occasions the 
students uniformly broke out into more frightful 
irregularities. For, indeed, is not ‘* Liberty for- 
ever’’ the undeniable right of men and students? 
Whosoever, therefore, would restrain established 
Burschen privileges, immemorial rights of ‘* aca- 
demical freedom,’’ let him look out for broken 
windows, and deem himself happy if he can hide 
his wine! 

But now, cannot an indomitable Fichte, with his 
manifest strength of character, do something in the 
way of reforming this unpleasant state of things? 
Most willingly would he do it ; but the question is 
how can it be done? Try logic. German students 
have a certain share of understanding, and perhaps 
they possess some kind of succedaneum for con- 
science—who knows? On this flattering hypothe- 
sis, Fichte commences a course of public lectures 
on ‘*Academical Morality ;”’ in which proceeding 
he appears to prosper almost beyond his hopes. 
These lectures, and his own personal influence 
among the students, are attended with the happiest 
effects. The three orders then existing at Jena are 
smitten with penitence ; and express their willing- 
ness to dissolve their union, on condition that the 
past should be forgotten. To Fichte they delivered 
over the books and papers of their society, for the 
purpose of being destroyed as soon as he can make 
their peace with the court at Weimar, and receive 
commission to administer to them the ‘oath of 
renunciation,’’ which, however, they will receive 
from no one but himself. Fichte seems to have 
accomplished, by the sole force of his individual 
character, what the university authorities, armed 
with the rigor of the law and implements of punish- 
ment, had been unable to effect. 

And yet it would seem that every reformation 
ean be only partial. A very Luther, with his 
strong ‘‘ battle-vvice,’’ and defiant, lifelong war- 
fare against principalities and powers, cannot make 
a whole Europe Protestant. So too it happens 
with the reformer Fichte. That expected commis- 
sion from Weimar is somewhat tardy in arriving. 
It is even whispered that the university authorities, 





jealous of the success of an individual professor, 
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who had done by himself what they could not do 
in their collective capacity, are enviously raising 
obstacles. Whereupon arise suspicions, stupid 
rumors of all sorts, and dissatisfaction on account 
of the delay ; and, by way of practical consequence, 
one of the three orders withdraws from the engage- 
ment, turning with great virulence against Fichte, 
as a man suspected of deceiving them. 
The success, as we said, is only partial. Still, 
two orders gained over is some encouragement. 
Were it not well, therefore, to put on an extra 
pressure of logic, with a view to reduce likewise 
the rebellious third? Fichte accordingly determines 
to deliver, during the winter session of 1794, 
another course of lectures, ‘‘ calculated to arouse 
and sustain a spirit of honor and morality among 
the students.’? ‘To accomplish his purpose thor- 
oughly, it was necessary that these lectures should 
take place at a time not devoted to any other course, 
so that he might assemble an audience from among 
all the several classes. But every hour from eight 
o’clock in the morning till seven in the evening, 
of every six days in the week, was already occu- 
pied by other lectures. No way seemed open to 
him but to deliver these moral discourses on the 
Sunday. Before adopting this plan, however, he 
made diligent inquiry whether any law, either of 


the state or the university, forbade such a proceed- | I 


ing. Discovering no such prohibition, he examined 
into the practice of other universities, and found 
many precedents to justify Sunday lectures. 
Finally, he asked the opinion of some of the oldest 
professors, none of whom saw any objection to his 
proposal, provided he did not encroach upon the 
time set apart for divine service. ‘If plays are 
permitted on Sundays,” said Schutz, ‘* why not 
moral lectures?’? Fichte, therefore, fixed upon 
nine in the morning as the hour, and commenced 


his course under favorable prospects. A large | Accordingly Fichte applied to the duke for per- 


concourse of students from all the different classes | 


attended, together with several of the professors, 
who willingly acknowledged that they derived 
great benefit from the discourses. 

Fichte believes himself to be in the way of duty. 
Nevertheless ‘‘ the best-laid schemes of mice and 
men,”’ not to say professors, ‘* gang aft agley ;” 
and Fichte finds that the worthiest intentions, and 
conduct the most prudent, are no protection against 
calumny. A political print, of the anonymous 
slanderous description, *‘ distinguished by crawling 
sycophancy towards power,” directs its wondrous 
sagacity to the consideration of this phenomenon, 
and traces a very intimate connection between the 
Sunday lectures and the French Revolution! Ifa 
discerning public will believe this anonymous slan- 
derous publication, here is a ‘‘ formal attempt to 
overturn the established religious services of 
Christianity, and to erect the worship of Reason in 
their stead!’”’ A stupid, undiscerning public to 
some extent believes it, and the Consistory of Jena 
conceive it to be their duty to forward a complaint 
on the subject to the High Consistory at Weimar. 
Finally, an assembly lodges an accusation before 
the duke and privy couneil against Professor 
Fichte, for ‘* a deliberate attempt to overthrow the 
public religious services of the country.’’ Inquiry 
is thereupon directed to be made; meantime let 
Professor Fichte suspend his lectures. 

Fichte suspends, but will in the interim take 
occasion to defend himself. ‘The best way of doing 
so is to give ‘‘ a simple narrative of the real facts,”’ 
and to make government acquaiated with his proj- 
ects for the moral improvement of the students. 
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This done, the charge is effectually demolished- 
The duke forthwith gives judgment “ dated 25th 
January, 1795,’’ whereby Fichte ‘is freely ac- 
quitted of the utterly-groundless suspicion which 
had been attached to him;’’ his wisdom and pru- 
dence are mentioned with approbation; and he 
receives assurance of the ‘‘ continued good opinion” 
of the prince. The Sunday lectures, accordingly, 
are resumed, avoiding, as heretofore, the hours of 
divine service. 

Meanwhile, that outstanding third union, or 
Belial-fraternity, proves utterly invincible by logic, 
and its outrageous proceedings are beginning to 
render Fichte’s residence at Jena not only uncom- 
fortable, but even dangerous. The good wife 
Johanna has been several times insulted on the pub- 
lic streets ; his own person is not always safe ; and 
his property has been subjected to repeated out- 
rages. Obviously the town of Jena is in great 
want of new police. In lack of such desirable 
force, Fichte is constrained to apply to the senate 
of the university for protection. The senate de- 
clares it can do nothing more than authorize self- 
defence, in case of necessity ; except remind him 
that he has brought his difficulties upon himself, 
by bringing the conduct of the orders under the 
notice of the state, without the senatorial sanction. 
f more protection than the academy can afford 
him be desirable, Fichte is at liberty to apply to his 
friends at court. Such isthe position of affairs till 
towards the close of the winter session. Then we 
have a crisis. In the middle of the night (date un- 
known) a party of the Belial-fraternity made an 
attack upon Fichte’s house, perpetrated considerable 
damage, and caused much alarm, the worthy 
father-in-law, who it seems was now living with 








our professor, narrowly escaping with his life. It 
appears high time for the household to be moving. 


mission to leave Jena, which being granted he took 
up his residence at Osmanstadt, a village about two 
miles from Weimar. 

About this time, if we mistake not, Fichte com- 
pleted his speculations which were begun at Zurich, 
and published them under the title of ‘‘ Wissens- 
chaftslehre,”’ which, being interpreted into our ver- 
nacular, signifies ‘* Doctrine of Science.’? This is 
the scientific development of his philosophical sys- 
tem—the systematic codrdination of those ‘* mate- 
rials for a science,’ which he conceived Kant to 
have discovered but not developed. In this he 
endeavored to construct @ priori the whole system 
of human knowledge upon the original basis of 
consciousness ; as, from the fundamental principles 
here evolved, he designed to construct a complete 
system of morals. 

It has been said that the peculiarities of Fichte’s 
philosophy are so intimately bound up with the 
personal character of its author, that both lose 
something of their completeness when considered 
apart from the other. So far, at least, as ideal and 
actual may approximate, the one is the idea 
whereof the other is the visible realization. The 
two mutually illustrate each other. Neverthe- 
less, to attempt any sufficient exposition of the 
system in this place would be futile. It were easy 
to bewilder uninitiated readers with the tran- 
scendental phraseology—but what profit? The 
thing solely essential in the case were to make it 
understuod, But Fichte is not to be understood 
without much sedulous and patient study. His is 
nowise what the Germans call a ‘ parlor-fire phi- 
losophy ;’’ but a rugged, obstinate element, which 
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one must contend with lustily before it will yield 
us any result. Whoever has courage and oppor- 
tunity for such an enterprise will probably find 
himself ultimately rewarded for the pains bestowed 
upon it; whatever may be his conclusions as to 
the value or truth of the opinions he will here 
encounter, a due consideration of them will of 
itself be an admirable discipline of his understand- 
ing. 

Here, however, it is curions to observe how any 
new system, or important modification of an old one, 
is uniformly met with outery and distrust. Let a 
man, or any number of men, be settled down into 
any given habitude, either of thought or of mere 
material arrangement, and how difficult and un- 
pleasant it is to move out of it! It has often 
occurred to us that our numerous railways must 
have many times proved marvellous annoyances in 
this respect. Fancy a retired burgher, who has 
built for himself a quiet snuggery, a little way out 
of town, all precisely accordant with his own 
notions of a private residence, thinking to dwell 
there unmolested for the rest of his lifetime. Lo, 
suddenly, some cozey afternoun, when he is perhaps 
congratulating himself on the quietude of his retreat, 
he receives the astounding intimation that it is 
proposed to carry the Donner and Blitz Railway 
slap through his drawing-room! Here is a touch 
of unexpected electricity fur him. What does he 
do but straightway begin to anathematize the proj- 
ect, and predict all manner of evil concerning it? 
Just so it is with that whole class of thinkers who 
have complacently settled all that appertains to man 
and the universe according to some quiet life-theory 
of their own. That there should be anything 
in heaven or earth not ‘‘ dreamt of in their philoso- 
phy”’ is what they cannot be prevailed upon to 
admit. Many at this period were the self-satisfied 
retired thinkers, inhabiting suburban boxes in the 
vicinity of the capital city of Transcendentalism. 
How very uncomfortable now to be dispossessed 
with no better prospect for some time to come than 
that of furnished lodgings! Really it is difficult 
for any retired individual, man of business, or phi- 
losopher, to reconcile himself to so unpleasant a 
predicament. Accordingly, one need not wonder 
greatly at the many attacks which the Wissen- 
schaftslehre sustained from some of the philo- 
sophical journals of the day. To these for some 
time Fichte paid little or no regard ; but becoming 
at length more frequent and importunate, he was 
in a manner constrained to reply to them. He did 
this in a very decided fashion. ‘Take, for instance, 
a glance at the measure dealt out to a certain Herr 
Schmidt, a very stolid and troublesome antagonist. 
** My philosophy,” says Fichte, ** is nothing to 
Herr Schmidt from incapacity ; his is nothing to 
me from insight. ‘rom this time forth I look upon 
all that Herr Schmidt may say, either directly 
or indirectly about my philosophy, as something 
which, so far as I am concerned, has no meaning, 
and upon Herr Schmidt himself as a philosopher 
who, in relation to me, is non-existent.’? Here at 
any rate is no lack of emphasis, whatever one may 
think about courtesy. A perfectly fair mind might 
regret the tone of contemptuousness and asperity 
here and elsewhere observable in Fichte’s treatment 
of his opponents ; nevertheless, in judging of it, it 
were well toconsider the specific circumstances under 
which it was adopted. He himself was never the 
assailant, but desired if possible to avoid contro- 
versy, and entered into it only when he seemed im- 
pelled by persecution and abuse. Besides, he 
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always professed himself to contend, not for dis- 
tinction, but for truth. ‘* With him to whom 
truth is not above all other things’’—said he, 
‘above his own petty personality—the Wissens- 
chaftslehre can have nothing to do.” And again: 
‘Tt fills me with scorn which I cannot describe, 
when I look on the present want of any truthful- 
ness of vision, on the deep darkness, entanglement, 
and perversion, which now prevail.”” He admits 
that he had not handled Herr Schmidt very ten- 
derly ; but says that every just person, knowing 
many things that were not before the public, would 
give him credit for the ‘* mildness of an angel.’’ 
Fichte complains of nothing more distinctly than 
that his system was misapprehended ; that his op- 
ponents would not take the trouble to understand 
it, or admit their inability if they could not ; above 
all, that they would not refrain from pronouncing 
against it, even when they knew that it was not 
understood by them. Nothing more natural than 
that he should consider such conduct foolish and 
unreasonable, and treat it accordingly. ‘It is 
surely to be expected,’’ said he, ‘‘from every 
scholar—not that he should understand everything 
—but that he should at least know whether he 
does understand it or not; and of every honest 
man, that he should not pass judgment on anything 
before he is conscious of understanding it.”’ 

While, however, the Wissenschafislehre was 
indifferently received and indifferently compre- 
hended by many of his philosophic brethren, it was 
not without success in other quarters. Men of 
genius, not so exclusively devoted to metaphysical 
speculation, accepted it with much avidity and wel- 
come, as considerably the most serviceable philoso- 
phy they had met with. Foremost amongst these, 
as foremost among all German men, was the poet 
Goethe. Knowing Fichte well, and entertaining a 
high opinion of his character and ability, he 
requested that the work might be sent to him, 
sheet by sheet, as it went through the press ; and 
he afterwards acknowledged that the study of it 
had been of essential service to his culture. 

The disturbances which had driven Fichte out of 
residence at Jena gradually subsiding, his academi- 
cal life went on for some time unmolested, and he ap- 
pears to have devoted himself assiduously to literary 
exertion. His contributions to the ** Philosophical 
Journal,’’ of which he became joint-editor with his 
friend Niethammer, in 1795, form an important 
part of his works, and are directed chiefly to the 
further scientific development of his system. In 
1796 appeared his ‘* Doctrine of Law,’’ and in 
1798, his *‘ Doctrine of Morals,’’ wherein the 
fundamental principles of the Wissenschafislehre 
are applied to practical departments of knowledge. 

Meanwhile two events had transpired in con- 
nection with his domestic relations ; the death of 
the good father-in-law in September, 1795, and 
subsequently the birth of a son, who, we believe, 
is at this present writing a professor of philosophy 
in the university of Tubingen. Fichte’s household 
life throughout appears to have been distinguished 
by peaceful simplicity and general uniformity of 
happiness varied only by such solicitudes and 
trivial infelicities as are understood to chequer the 
most favorable matrimonial alliances. 

Now, however, diligent literary exertion, 
domestic comfort, academical reputation, and even 
the future prospects of his life, are about to be 
blasted by an unexpected blow. Fichte, who has 
already suffered much, must adjust himself to a 
greater calamity than has hitherto befallen him. 
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He may nerve his strong heart, and shield him well 
in his integrity, for the powers of malice and stu- 
pidity are coming down upon him from the high 
_e. to lay waste the little garden of his peace! 

his man, whose life has been a continual adora- 
tion of the Infinite, to whom the immeasurable 
universe has been but as a vast and solemn temple, 
wherein his earnest spirit has mused and wor- 
shipped ; whose heroic sentiments and lofty con- 
templations tend preéminently to inculcate and 
exalt a faith in the God-like, and to make it mani- 
fest in the consciences and visible activities of men 
—this man of steadfast virtue, and of humble, 
trustful piety, is now to stand publicly accused of 
atheism ! 

This is a charge which has been oftentimes pre- 
ferred against philosophers, whose speculations, 
from their novelty and the imperfections of Jan- 
guage, have on their first announcement been 
generally misunderstood. The popular mind in 
all ages has been apt to misconstrue the discoveries 
and further developments of truth, which new and 
greater intellects occasionally reveal, into a profane 
interference with established opinions. It is ever 
the lot of the man who outstrips his contemporaries 
in spiritual discernment, to be first misinterpreted, 
and then denounced. The catalogue of noble 
names who have thus suffered would be compara- 
tively endless. Accusations of atheism and infi- 
delity swell everywhere the records of history and 
of literature; a reader of any compass of compre- 
hension comes gradually to regard them as only 
sorrowful instances of that mental and moral per- 
version which inevitably results from imperfect 
cultivation. For, really, atheism as a faith is 
manifestly incredible. Who ever knew an atheist 
from conviction—a man who, using his senses and 
understanding, yet believed there was no God? It 
is only the fool that hath said so in his heart, and 
wishes it might be true. 

The accusation against Fichte was founded upon 
an article which he published in the ‘* Philosophi- 
eal Journal’? for 1798, ‘** On the Grounds of our 
Faith in a Divine Government of the World.”’ In 
this he examines the true foundations of our belief 
in regard to a moral government of the universe ; 
not, indeed, for the purpose of establishing faith by 
demonstration, but to show the fundamental ele- 
ments of a faith already subsistent in man, and in- 
destructibly rooted in his nature. The absurd 
charge of atheism must have originated from an 
utter misapprehension of the writer’s purpose ; 
which, so far from controverting the existence and 
superintendency of a moral ruler, was solely 
directed to inculcate clearer and more comprehen- 
sive conceptions respecting his attributes and 
supremacy. Into further particulars of the calumny 
we have here no space to enter, and can only men- 
tion that the matter was brought before the court at 
Weimar for investigation, and that the proceedings 
terminated with a decision sufficiently exonerating 
Fichte from the charge preferred against him, 
though a strong disapprobation was expressed in 
regard tu the ‘‘ imprudence’”’ whereof he was con- 
sidered chargeable in giving publicity to his doc- 
trines in terms offensive to the popular understand- 
ing. Dissatisfied with the qualified character of 
the decision, Fichte resigned his professorship at 
the university, and indignantly quitted Jena. 

In the summer of 1799, we find him in Berlin, 
writing his book on the ‘* Destiny of Man.’’ In 
the progress of this work he took a deeper glance 
into religion than he had ever done before. In 
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allusion to it he says, ‘‘In me the emotions of the 
heart proceed only from perfect intellectual clear- 
ness; it cannot be but that the clearness I have now 
attained on this subject shall also take possession 
of my heart. To this disposition is to be ascribed 
in a great measure my steadfast cheerfulness, and 
the mildness with which I look upon the injustice 
of my opponents. I do not believe that without 
this dispute, and its evil consequences, I should 
ever have come to this clear insight and this dis- 
position of heart which 1 now enjoy; and so the 
violence we have experienced has had a result 
which neither you nor I can reasonably regret.’ 
So writes he to the good frau Johanna, still left 
behind at Jena. Fichte seems to have understood 
what Shakspeare meant when he said: ‘* There is 
a soul of goodness in things evil, would men 
observingly distil it out.” 

His economical circumstances, meanwhile, were 
none of the brightest. ‘Towards the end of the 
year, however, he succeeded 1a removing his family 
to Berlin, in which place he henceforth continued 
to reside. Here, surrounded by a ‘small circle 
of friends worthy of his attachment and esteem,”’ he 
appears to have lived for some time privately and 
happily, ‘‘ cultivating literature upon a little oat- 
meal’’—like the illustrious projectois of the ‘* Edin- 
burgh Review.”’ Uninterrupted by public duties, 
he applied himself diligently to the perfecting of 
his philosophy. At the close of 1799 he published 
his ** Destiny of Man ;’’ and during the two follow- 
ing years he was occupied with certain preliminary 
treatises, designed to prepare the public mind for 
the complete reception of his doctrines, by showing 
their application to subjects of general interest. 
These introductory writings he intended to follow 
up with a more strict and complete exposition of 
his scientific method, designed solely for the philo- 
sophic reader. ‘This purpose, however, was for a 
time postponed, owing partly, it would seem, to 
the doubts which he entertained respecting the best 
mode of communicating with the public, and partly, 
it is said, to his personal dissatisfaction with the 
reception which his works had hitherto received. 
For-one reason or another, he refrained from pub- 
lishing anything for the space of six years, with 
the exception of one or two minor works of a con- 
troversial character, which appeared in 1801. 

Fichte, nevertheless, could not remain altogether 
inactive, nor restrict himself wholly to a contem- 
plative life. Shut out, as he conceived, from the 
reading public, he sought to collect around him a 
listening one, to whom he might verbally impart 
such messages as he had. ‘This, indeed, is said to 
have always been his favorite mode of communica- 
tion; as in the lecture-room he found a freer scope 
for his peculiar powers than the form of a literary 
work would admit of. A circle of pupils was 
gradually gathered about him in Berlin, to whom, 
from time to time, he delivered private lectures, 
Many distinguished scholars and statesmen were 
also among his auditory, it being soon generally 
understood that Fichte was a man worth going to 
hear. There, accordingly, for a while, in his own 
hired lecture-room, he addressed fit audiences on 
some of the toughest subjects that could engage 
the understanding. 

In 1804, through the influence of certain minis- 
terial friends, he was appointed professor of philos- 
ophy at the university of Erlangen, with privilege 
to return to Berlin during winter to continue his 
lectures in that city; and in this new appointment 
he achieved as brilliant success as he had formerly 
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gained at Jena. Here he addressed, to all the 
students of the university, his memorable lectures 
on the ‘* Nature of the Scholar.” These he subse- 
quently published as an amended edition of a former 
course which he had given to the public, twelve 
years before, whilst resident at Jena. In these 
singular disquisitions the characteristics and duties 
of the scholar are deduced with a rigorous scientific 
precision, and presented, as Carlyle has said, “ in 
all their sacredness and grandeur, with an austere 
brevity more impressive than any rhetoric.” 

Fichte’s outward history is now for some time 
undistinguished by anything of general interest ; 
we accordingly pass over a number of minor details, 
to contemplate his attitude and behavior under new 
circumstances of trouble and privation. In 1806, 
the dominion of Napoleon had become extended 
over nearly the whole of Germany ; and Prussia, 
which alone maintained its independence, was sur- 
rounded on all sides by his armies or auxiliaries. 
While preparations were in progress to oppose the 
advances of the enemy, Fichte made an application 
to the king to be permitted to accompany the troops 
in the capacity of patriotic orator—thinking he 
might, by furce of eloquence, inspire his fighting 
countrymen with some additional courage and a 
resolute invincibility of resistance. The proposal 
was honorably received, but declined as incompati- 
ble with military arrangements. The impending 
struggle, moreover, was very briefly settled ; the 
invader marching successfully from Auerstadt and 
Jena, and so onward to a triumphant occupation 
of Berlin. This event rendered it necessary for all 
who had identified themselves with the interests of 
their country to seek refuge in flight or conceal- 
ment. Fichte resolved not to tender submission to 
the conqueror, and seeing no especial beauty in re- 
maining to be shot as a rebellious partisan of a 
vanquished cause, timeously betook himself to 
cover. Leaving his wife to take charge of his 
hoysehold, he with his friend Hufeland fled beyond 
the Oder. Awaiting the issue of the war, the two 
took up their residence at Konigsberg, where 
Fichte was so far fortunate as to get appointed pro- 
visional professor of philosophy during his stay. 
In Konigsberg University he accordingly lectures 
throughout the winter with his usual ability and 
zeal. 

As was natural in the case, the good wife Jo- 
hanna many times entreats him to return home to 
Berlin; the French soldiery proving nowise 
troublesome to quietly-disposed people, but being, 
on the whole, and especially the officers, rather 
amiable fellows. Fichte, notwithstanding, cannot 
be prevailed on to return, but obstinately declares 
it to be his duty to submit to every privation and 
discornfort rather than give an indirect sanction to 
the presence of the enemy by sitting down quietly 
under their dominion, even could he do so with 
perfect safety to himself. ‘* Such a returning,’ 
said he, ‘‘ would be directly contradictory of the 
declarations made in my addresses to the king, out 
of which my present circumstances have resulted. 
And if no other keep me to my word, it is just so 
much the more imperative on me to hold myself to 
it. It is precisely when other scholars of note in 
our country are wavering that he who has been 
hitherto true should stand firmer in his upright- 
ness.”” 

This was bravely spoken. But now, on the 8th 
of February, 1807, the battle of Eylau rendered 
Konigsberg no longer safe as a residence ; were it 
not, therefore, well to quit quarters there, and re- 
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pair to others somewhat more remote? Fichte 
thinks so, and accordingly removes to Copenhagen. 
Thither he arrives on the 9th of July, “ having 
been detained for several weeks at Memel and at 
sea by unfavorable winds.’’ It is ordained, how- 
ever, that he shall not long remain there ; for peace 
between Fatherland and the enemy is shortly after- 
wards concluded, Berlin evacuated, the gallantries 
of French soldiers suddenly cut short, and towards 
the end of August the philosopher is again sta- 
tioned under his hired roof-tree, with his family, in 
the Prussian capital. 

With the establishment of peace, the Prussian 
government sought to repair the loss of political 
significance by fustering among its citizens the de- 
sire of intellectual distinction and a spirit of freer 
speculation. It seemed needful to ‘‘ rebuild the 
temple of German independence”’ on altogether new 
foundations. The liberty which had been swept 
away must be succeeded by a fresh manifestation 
proceeding from a deeper principle, and nurtured 
by a nobler means of culture. One of the first 
modes which suggested itself for the attainment of 
this end was the establishment at Berlin of ‘* a new 
school of higher education, free from the imper- 
fections of the old universities, from whence, as 
from the spiritual heart of the community, a cur- 
rent of life and energy might be poured through all 
its members.’’ Fichte was chosen as the man best 
fitted for the work, and unlimited power was given 
him to frame for the proposed university a consti- 
tution. No employment could have been more 
congenial to Fichte’s inclinations. Here, indeed, 
had arrived at last the long-desired opportunity of 
developing a systematic plan of instruction founded 
on the spiritual elements of humanity. He entered 
with ardor upon the undertaking ; and, by the end 
of 1807, his plan, well digested and arranged, was 
ready for adoption ; though the university was not 
actually established until 1810. Then, however, 
Fichte was elected rector ; and it is said that during 
the two years in which he held the office, he laid 
for the institution the foundation of the character 
which it still maintains—that of being the best 
regulated, as well as one of the most efficient 
schools in Germany. 

The course of events brings us down to the 
year of 1812, when the commotions and contentions 
of the European continent are working out a series 
of new and significant results. Napoleon the 
Grand, hitherto conceived to be invincible, has be- 
come at length Napoleon overthrown; Russian 
snows and Moscow conflagrations contributing to 
that unanticipated consummation. Now, it seems, 
the time has come when, by the blessing of Provi- 
dence, and a seasonable yse of gunpowder, the 
Germans may recover their lamented independence. 
Wise in his generation, the king of Prussia enters 
into an alliance with the Russian emperor, and 
straightway from Breslau sends forth a proclama- 
tion, calling upon the young and active men of the 
country to arm themselves for the restoration of its 
liberty. The Germans aforetime have suffered 
much defeat, in spite of skilful and experienced 
commanders ; nevertheless they do not hesitate to 
answer to the summons, but with grim consent 
march forwards to fight for freedom, or, in default 
thereof, to get themselves patriotically shot ! 

An earnest Fichte shall now assuredly have a 
chance of exhibiting his metal. He renews his 
application to be appointed military orator, that so 
he might share the dangers and animate the courage 
of the ‘‘ army of liberation.” But there are difli- 
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culties of the insuperable sort which exclude him 
from any such appointment. It seems that of all 
that warlike oratory with which he is inwardly and 
so intensely burning, he cannot get himself satis- 
factorily delivered. In which exigency it appears 
best to remain stationary in Berlin, and there lec- 
ture “On the Idea of a True War.’’ Meantime 
he and other patriot professors can organize an 
army of reserve of the volunteer description, and 
announce its readiness to contribute personally, 
when called for, to the defence of Fatherland. 
Professors and literati also institute, on novel 
principles, a sort of impromptu life-assurance soci- 
ety, whereby the widows and children of such as 
may fall in battle shall be provided for by the 
amenities of survivors. 

But who is this stealing upon us in the solemn 
night-time with moody, sinister aspect, and air of 
affrightened courage, like one who had recently 
killed a brother sinner in a duel, and needed abso- 
lutiont Him we discern, after due scrutiny, to be 
a veritable Captain Swing, or untimely resurrec- 
tion of Guy Faux—student of philosophy notwith- 
standing—who, taking counsel of the powers of 
darkness, has conceived a plan for firing the maga- 
zine of the enemy by stealth, and thus blowing them 
compendiously out of the planet. Fichte, to whom 
the scheme is revealed, will be no partner in such 
atrocity. With cool alacrity he is off by break of 
day to the superintendent of police, and has the 
whole abominable business timeously prevented. 
If the powers on high are indifferent to interfere in 
she defence of right, the devil shall in no case be 
invited to condescend with his assistance! The 
sacred cause of freedom shall not be sullied by that 
kind of partnership. 

Captain Swing retires with his tinder-box to the 
subterranean shades of an ignominious obscurity, 
and Fichte meantime continues lecturing on the 
perils and disasters of the times. ‘* With a clear- 
ness and energy of thought which seemed to in- 
crease with the difficulties and danger of his coun- 
try,”’ he keeps alive in the people.an unquenchable 
animosity to the compromise of liberty, or to any 
terms or conditions of peace which did not recog- 
nize the unlimited independence of the German 
kingdoms. Austria, it is true, mediates and 
persuades to compromise, whereby ensues only a 
nominal independence ; but a ‘* brave and earnest 
people,’? seeking for ‘‘ true freedom,’ express 
unanimous dissatisfaction with the counterfeit, and 
are obviously inclined towards violation of the 
amnesty. Hostilities are accordingly recommenced, 
and go on through the autumn and winter months 
of 1813. 

It was at the commencement of this campaign 
that the multitudinous students of Berlin were one 
day assembled to hear Professor Fichte lecture on 
the imposing topic of ** Duty.”’ There is breath- 
less waiting aud expectation ; whispered prurient 
criticisms on the great master, whom all are never- 
theless met reverently to hear; interchange of 
college gossip, reminiscences of Burschen jollity, 
small talk and scandal, wrath and effervescence of 
independency, vapid jests and commonplace solem- 
nities, with a marvellous redolence of stale tobacco ; 
here and there a flash of native wit of characteristic 
brilliancy, but oftener only an involuntary parody 
of some loftier speculation, stated in a phraseology 
so vague as to make the speaker seem profound, 
and like one who would probably understand his 
subject but for the impediment of stupidity. Such, 
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sion. Behold, however, Fichte has arrived, calm 
and modest as a lion, standing in unconscious 
lordliness under the shade of forest-trees. There 
is hush of miscellaneous tongues, and a simultane- 
ous preparation for listening—as, when the sun 
shines forth upon the hemisphere, provident house- 
holders disperse their candle-lights. He lectures 
with his usual dignity and calmness, rising at 
intervals into fiery bursts of eloquence, but gov- 
erned always by a wondrous tact of logic, such as 
few men could equal. From the topic of Duty in 
the abstract he leads his audience to the present 
state of national affairs. On them he glows and 
expands with animation; the rolling of drums 
without meanwhile frequently drowning his voice, 
but inspiring him with fresh spirit to proceed. He 
paints the desolation of his country—the withering 
hideousness of usurpation—the boundless ravages 
and ambition of the foe ; he swells with a sublime 
hatred and indignation against oppressors; and 
passionately enforces it as the duty of every one 
before him to consecrate his individual strength and 
faculty to the rescue of his native land. ‘* Gentle- 
men,”’ he exclaims finally, ‘‘ this course of lectures 
will be suspended till the end of the campaign. 
We will resume them ina free country, or die in 
the attempt to recover her liberties!”” The hall 
reverberates with loud responsive shoutings; the 
rolling of the outward drums is answered by the 
clapping of innumerable hands, and the stampings 
of a thousand feet; every German heart there 
present is moved to resolution, and pants for con- 
quest or for martyrdom. The orator, like the 
fabled Orpheus, by the impassioned melody of his 
words has achieved the miracle of moving stones— 
stones reputed to have been quarried out of Harzge- 
birge rock, and shaped by supreme powers into 
Saxon men. Fichte descends from his place, 
passes through the crowd, and places himself in the 
ranks of a corps of volunteers then departing for 
the army. 

The war went on in the neighborhood of Berlin. 
The victories of Grossbeer and Dennewiz secured 
the capital from danger; but from its nearness to 
the scene of action it became a general hospital for 
the sick and wounded. The public institutions for 
their reception were speedily crowded, and soon 
entirely unequal to the demands made upon their 
means of relief. The authorities, therefore, called 
upon the inhabitants to come to their assistance 
with extraordinary contributions, and solicited the 
women to take charge of the sick. Foremost 
among those that devoted themselves to this amiable 
ministry was the wife of Fichte, who, as a patient 
nurse and dispensing angel of gruel and consolation, 
exerted herself sedulously for the space of five 
months. In the distribution of clothes, and food, 
and medicine—in the exercise of pious offices 
around the beds of the dying and unknown, by 
generous and womanly solicitude in many ways— 
she day by day contributed to the alleviation of no 
inconsiderable suffering and sorrow. 

As a consequence of her Jong uninterrupted 
exertions in the hospitals, she began at length to 
feel alarming symptoms of illness. In January, 
1814, she was attacked by a violent nervous fever, 
which had been prevalent among the wounded. It 
shortly became su dangerous as to leave hardly a 
hope of her recovery. On the very day when she 
was in greatest peril, Fichte, who had been en- 





gaged in close and assiduous attendance upon her 
from the commencement of her illness, was cum- 


as near as we can guess, is the scene and the occa- | pelled to leave her, to deliver the first of a course 
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of lectures which he had previously announced. 
With wondrous self-command, he spoke for two 
hours on the most abstract subjects, scarcely hoping 
to find, on his return, his beloved companion still 
alive. This, as it happened, was the crisis of her 
disorder. With transports of gratitude and joy he 
hailed the indications of recovery; those who 
witnessed the excess of his delight were alone able 
to estimate the almost superhuman power which he 
had exercised while engaged in his academical 
vocation. 

Beautiful are the tremblings of affection, and 
the graceful tenderness of those who, after danger 
or anxiety, look thankfully in each other’s faces on 
delivery from fear. Beautiful the new-born flow- 
erage of love that springs from past calamity. Yet 
often does it happen, in our world of vicissitude 
and care, that at the very time when we have been 
graciously relieved from apprehension, then does 
some new and terrible distress befall us. Even so 
it was fated to be now. As his wife was being 
restored to him with health, Fichte himself caught 
the infection. Its first symptom was a nervous 
sleeplessness, which resisted the effect of baths and 
the ordinary remedies applied for its relief. Then 
he was attacked by a wild delirium, in which the 
memories of past activity mingled confusedly with 
the phantasma of present pain. The valiant soul 
in its bewilderment held conflict with imaginary 
enemies, and struggled with deadly passion against 
the invisible furies of a distempered fancy. At 
times he conceived that only will and resolution 
were required to conquer the disease, and would 
strive desperately to resist the insidious agonies 
which were vanquishing his strength. In one of 
his lucid intervals, which were brief and seldom, 
he was told of Blucher’s passage of the Rhine, and 
the final expulsion of the French from Germany. 
Then rose before him resplendent visions of future 
blessedness for Fatherland, and he imagined him- 
self to be contending in the fray for the restoration 
of its libérties. All this feverish excitement and 
restlessness wore away his life. Once, when his 
gon was approaching him with medicine, he said, 
with a look of much affection, ‘* Leave it alone; I 
need no more of that: | feel that I am well.” He 
passed some hours in profound and unbroken sleep ; 
nevertheless, on the eleventh day of his illness, dur- 
ing the night of the 27th of January, 1814, he died. 
He died in his fifty-second year, while his bodily 
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and mental faculties were as yet unimpaired by 
age; his fine black hair unshaded by any signs of 
gray ; his step still firm, and his whole appearance 
vigorous and well sustained. ‘* So robust an intel- 
lect—a soul so calm, so lofty, massive, and com- 
es" the world shall not see again for many 
ays. 

And so, reader, we have come abruptly to the 

strong man’s end. We have followed him—not 

without a sympathizing admiration—through the 

changes and chances of his life; and now we must 

pause in reverence over the untimely grave of his 

mortality. His life has been ‘‘ a battle and a march” 

against the principalities of evil and temptation—a 

conflict with error and insincerity, in others and in 

himself; and now the valiant soul has attained to 

its rest, the strong courageous fighter goes home 

with victory. The doctrine which he taught, and 

practically asserted by his life, is a justification of 

that higher hope which dawns in al] times upon 
earnest and enthusiastic souls—that lofty and com- 
manding faith in the integrity of the moral princi- 
ple imman, which seeks to transform the world into 
the image of the Ideal. If it be true, as has been 
said, that the whole value of history and biography 
is to increase our self-trust, by demonstrating what 
is possible to man, then shall the life of this man be 
an encouragement and indication to them who would 
strive to fashion their own in accordance with the 
eternal realities of things. In severe rectitude, in 
endurance that would not shrink, in energy, and 
perseverance, and resolution, in incorruptible in- 
tegrity and devout heroism of character, he is ad- 
mirable forever : ‘¢ as a man approved by action and 
suffering, in his life and in his death, he ranks with 
a class of men who were common only in better 
ages than ours,’’ but who were needed in no age 
more imperatively than now. The grand moral of 
his life, did any one still need to ask it, is to show 
the possibilities of worth and virtue which are yet 
open to other men. Farewell, thou brave Fichte! 
and may the love of good men everywhere embalm 
thee in their memory ! * 


*The facts related in this paper are principally 
derived from a Life of Fichte by his son. The writer 
has been partly aided in shaping them to the present 
result by an English ‘‘ Memoir” by William Smith ; 
whose excellent translations of several of Fichte’s 
writings he takes the opportunity of recommending to 
the attention of studious and intelligent readers. 





LIFE’S EVANGELS. 


Srtent upon the threshold of life’s portal 
Sits the veiled Isis of the Furure—all 
That time has yet of bitterness and sorrow 

Lies hid beneath that dark, unlifted pall. 


Behind us sadly stands a mournful maiden, 
With an enchanted mirror in her hand ; 

Cypress and violets on her brow are blended, 
With daisies ever fresh from childhood’s land. 


The shadowy Past glides o’er the changeful mirror, 
Like sunny tears and clouds o’er April skies, 

Or lit by avenging lightnings that have smitten 
The heart with agony that never dies ! 


Thus the accusing and the unknown haunt us— 
The hidden woe and the remembered pain ; 

But Farra and Dury in the orbéd Present 

With angel pinions hide the phantoms twain. 


RESIGNING. 


‘* Poor heart! what bitter words we speak 
When God speaks of resigning.” 


Curtpren, that lay their pretty garlands by 

Most lingeringly, yet with a patient will: 

Sailors, that, when the o’erladen ship lies still, 
Cast out her precious freight with veiléd eye, 
Riches for life exchanging solemnly, 

Lest they should never reach the wished-for shore : 
Thus we, oh Infinite! stand thee before, 

And lay down at thy feet, without one sigh, 

Each after each, our lovely things and rare— 
Our close heart-jewels and our garlands fair. 
Perhaps thou knewest that the flowers would die, 
And the long-voyaged hoards be found all dust ; 
So take them, while unchanged. To thee we trust 
For incorruptible treasure ;—thou art just . 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
SOUTHERN GATES OF EGYPT. 


Tuere is scarcely any place in Egypt more 
picturesque in appearance, or more interesting, 
than what may be called its Southern Gates—the 
whole neighborhood of the first Cataracts. I have 
read many descriptions thereof executed with great 
skill, but not one appears to me to convey a correct 
idea at the same time of the general characteristics 
of the scene and of the minuter details. It may be 
that success is impossible, or it may be that travel- 
lers have hurried on too rapidly to other classical 
sites. This last supposition is not unlikely to be 
true. I have known people “‘ do’’ the whole dis- 
trict in twenty-four hours. For my own part, 
during the period I remained there, new objects of 
interest, new points of view, seemed perpetually 
presenting themselves; and when I took my de- 
parture, it was with the impression, that, had I 
remained twice as long, no yearning for fresh ex- 
citement would have arisen. 

We had passed through a narrow defile of rock the 
previous evening, and moored at Akabah, a village 
celebrated for its dates. The morning came bright 
and sunny, but cool. A gentle north wind filled 
the sails, and soon wafted us against the rippling 
current to within sight of Essouan, or rather of the 
hills and ruins that overlook it, for the town itself 
was concealed by palm groves. A white-walled 
palace standing alone on the eastern bank, and a 
great ruined convent half way up the sandy 
declivity to the west, were the first buildings that 
appeared near at hand. A slight turn brought us 
in sight of the point of Stephantine, its woods and 
thickets sparkling in the sun, the approach seem- 
ingly impossible by reason of the huge black rocks 
piled as if fragments of a ruined dike across the 
river. To the right a winding branch strewed 
with boulders appeared to lead away into the desert ; 
but to the left, a long line of boats indicated the 
mooring ground. The great sail was soon got in; 
and the foresail flapping took us, quietly along be- 
tween two enormous rocks, covered with hiero- 
glyphics and figures of ancient kings and heroes, 
into a kind of lake or harbor, defended by breakers 
on the north; the sandy bank covered with old 
boats, and backed by trees, on the east ; the island 
on the west; and closing in to the south, so as to 
leave only a narrow passage between an eminence 
topped with Saracenic ruins, and the great shat- 
tered wall of hewn stone supposed to mark the site 
of the Nilometer. 

There was bustle on the beach: our friends 
coming to salute us, and point out a convenient 
place where to ‘‘ peg up;’’ boatmen exchanging 
salutations ; donkeys, with real civilized saddles, 
and very uncivilized drivers, crowding down for 
employment ; shipwrights hammering ; fifty men, 
with a measured grunt, hauling a boat ashore ; fur- 
ther on, a large space covered with bales of mer- 
chandise, sheds, and groups of travellers—so that 
the burder town of Egypt, which, by the way, was 
still not visible, promised to be at least a lively 
place of halt. It turned out to be so in fact; and I 
should have no objection to gu back and spend a 
month or so there, breathing the purest air in the 
world beneath the finest sky. 

Every one knows by report that there are two 
famous islands in this vicinity, separated by several 
miles of rapids: one above, called Phihi; and one 
below, called Stephantine. The latter, as I have 
said, now lay opposite to us, just allowing the 
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white hilly Libyan desert to appear through its 
groves; but our curiosity was chiefly directed 
towards the former, and we could scarcely refrain 
from imitating the native travellers, and hurrying 
off at once to explore it. There was plenty of 
time before us, however ; and, restraining our im- 
patience, we resolved to persevere in our old 
method of making ourselves at home in a place ere 
we went in quest of its neighboring objects of 
attraction. 

The modern town of Essouan contains some four 
or five thousand inhabitants. A principal street, 
as usual, is devoted to the bazaar—not very re- 
markable fur the richness of the goods exposed for 
sale. In the neighborhood, especially to the north, 
are a variety of dusky-looking gardens divided by 
dusty lanes; but the general effect is that of barren- 
ness and desolation. To the south is a city of ruins 
—the ancient Arabic Essouan, with its remains of 
elegant arched buildings stretching far and wide ; 
and beyond, where the ground rises, the com- 
mencement of a vast cemetery. Our first walk was 
in this direction ; and we had soon got clear of the 
new town and the old, and were in the midst of 
tombs and black rocks, here and there bearing 
inscriptions. On the summit of the hill are two 
mosques—one ruined, and one glaring with fresh 
whitewash. The latter is sacred to the Seventy- 
seven Sheiks, and is regarded with peculiar respect 
both by the residents and all true Moslem travel- 
lers. From its neighborhood a fine view is 
obtained of the winding course of the Nile to the 
north; of the desert rising into crags on either 
side ; of the town and its dusty groves; and, above 
all, of the great black valley along which runs the 
land-route to Phihi. The whole breadth of this 
valley is covered with shattered mausolea and an 
infinity of head-stones, generally in good preserva- 
tion, with long, mysterious-looking Cufie inscrip- 
tions. Further on to the south, it seems encum- 
bered with isolated rocks that, thickening in the 
distance, at length close up the view. On the 
most conspicuous heights around, tombs of saints, 
ancient and modern, are perched like watch- 
towers. 

We returned through part of the new town, de- 
tecting fragments of ancient buildings in the walls 
of several of the houses; and, coming down to the 
river north of our mooring-ground, examined an old 
Roman bath that projects like a mole into the water. 
From this the road or path goes through trees, be- 
neath a huge piece of rock, covered with hieroglyph- 
ical inscriptions and figures, not of very finished 
workmanship, and probably recording the visits of 
mere travellers like ourselves. It could not but 
strike us that these ancient pilgrims surpassed in 
taste the moderns. They chose the face of preci- 
pices, the naked sides of water-washed boulders, 
whereon to write the enduring memorial of their 
visit. But their more civilized snecessors chose 
the most conspicuous part of the most elegant and 
ornamented monument, and are not content unless 
the name of Smith defaces an oval, or destroys the 
expressive touches which mark the countenance of” 
Isis or Osiris. 

Next day we resolved to extend the circle of our: 
wanderings, and started again southward. This 
time we traversed the whole length of the cemetery. 
along the centre of the valley, gazing with admira- 
tion at the elegant cupolas, finely-turned arches,. 
and graceful pillars, which, though now all broken 
and deserted, testified amply to the taste that had’ 
presided over their creation. One of the innumer- 
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able headstones that dot the ground appeared re- 
cently shattered by a musket-bullet. There was a 
story pat to the purpose: A Turkish soldier, in a 
fit of drunken impiety, had fired at the stone ; but 
even before the missile had sped to its mark, he 
had fallen down dead, slain by the spirit of the 
buried sheik—for none but holy men lie in this 
ground. A friend explained that the story had its 
origin in a true occurrence, of which the-hero was 
a Frank traveller. He had fired last yearat a crow, 
broken the stone by accident, and, his gun bursting, 
he lost the use of his hand. This matter-of-fact 
statement would have satisfied me, but I find that 
in reality the anecdote is an old one, being men- 
tioned by writers twenty years ago. 

Having got beyond the tombs, we found the coun- 
try become more wild and savage at every step. 

ot a tree, not a shrub, not a blade of grass, not a 
lichen met the eye. All was black, crumbly rock 
on every side. Beneath our feet was sand. The 
Lills, broken into fantastic shapes, formed hollows, 
ravines, valleys, winding away into inextricable con- 
fusion. We seemed to have got into the extin- 
guished crater of a vast voleano. Yet there was 
nothing horrid in the scene, because the unclouded 
sun was there, streaming down its dazzling light on 
every object, and imparting as it were life to desola- 
tion. A vulture now and then sailed heavily from 
crag to crag ; two or three hawks ascended in their 
spiral flight; a dozen or so of glossy black crows 
looked pertly at us from boulders bearing the names 
of the Pharaohs, or strutted with an air of assumed 
gentility on the ground ; and some small black and 
white birds, with sparrows and desert larks, flut- 
tered in busy idleness about. 

We turned off at length to the right into a rugged 
ravine that seemed to lead nowhere. But after 
scrambling along for some time, we actually saw 
the tops of some waving palms rising, it seemed, 
out of a fissure in the earth; and presently getting 
to the summit of the pass, came in full view of a 
little village of little houses, surrounded by little 
gardens, nestling in the midst of horrid inky rocks, 
on the borders, we thought, of a little lake that 
dazzled our eyes with its brightness. We went on, 
surprised and silent, and soon got into the clean 
streets, formed by the neat garden mud-walls and 
the still neater fronts of the houses, and could 
scarcely believe that we were in Egypt. It was 
some time before our fancies were persuaded that 
we were in a Shellabe village on the banks of one 
of the winding branches of the Nile. 

The name of the place was Mahatta. It was in- 
habited, we learned, entirely by that peculiar race 
of people called Shellabes, from Shellal, the Arabic 
name by which the Cataracts are known. They 
are evidently of Berber or Nubian descent, but in- 
termingle very little with the parent stock, and 
seem to me superior in personal appearance and in- 
telligence. They depend entirely for their living 
on work connected with the Cataracts—as tracking 
up or taking down boats, transporting merchandise, 

&c., and seem to make a good thing of it. I ad- 
mired their taste in selecting this lonely spot as the 
site of their village, although there are but a few 
basketfuls of earth in the neighborhood. There 
never was a more romantic situation. Opposite 
rises a lofty desolate island ; behind is a lofty deso- 
late ridge. North and south barren rocks close in 
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sparkles so gayly in the sun as to supply the place of 
almost all the other elements of beauty in a landscape. 
In passing through the village, we saw only a 
few women, some of elegant form and agreeable 
features, standing in the streets; but when we had 
sat down on a great rock overlooking the stream, a 
crowd of little chattering children came round us, 
all offering something for sale. The parents were 
wise enough to know that these pretty urchins 
would make better bargains than themselves. One 
had a couple of spears with long blades and light 
handles, covered with the skin of the warran, or 
water-lizard ; others had sticks of hardwood fanci- 
fully ornamented with leather and brass wire. 
They sat round, talking with us in a very indepen- 
dent manner—at least such as could speak a little 
Arabic—the others chirping among themselves like 
birds, I believe in a dialectof the Berberi. Mighty 
curiosity, to the forgetfulness of all ideas of gain, 
was excited by the sight of a watch; and, when 
they were permitted to listen to the ticking, there 
was actually a moment of awe-stricken silence. 
But they soon returned to the charge, urging us to 
buy their curiosities, not all in an importunate tone, 
but in a half-manly half-childish way inexpressibly 
amusing. Of course we felt bound to comply, and 
went away at last with many kind wishes for our 
safety. Fron in the villages where the children 
have been taught, as in some parts of Egypt, to 
assail the traveller for backshish, they bless you 
before you give, and indeed whether you give or 
not. A little fellow came up to me, holding out 
his hand. ‘If it please God mayst thou go on thy 
way in peace!’’ ‘If it please God!” said I, pre- 
tending to misunderstand him. He ran along by 
my stirrup with the same gesture and the same in- 
direct form of asking. ‘* Why should I give thee 
anything ?”’ inquired I. He smiled at the absurdity 
of the question, and repeated : ‘If it please God, 
mayst thou go in peace!’? I was deaf to his de- 
mand. He hecame more earnest, still sticking to 
the same form. My donkey began ,to go. He 
thought that as I had spoken I must relent, and 
followed. Finding me, however, obdurate to the 
last, he dropped behind, still murmuring, though 
with a disappointed tone : ‘‘ If it please God, mayst 
thou go on thy way in peace!”” Next time I passed 
he kept aloof and remained silent, looking, how- 
ever, benevolently at me. I called and gave him 
something, and was rewarded by his stereotyped 
good wishes for a prosperous journey in a very 
energetic tone. As he never went beyond these 
words, perhaps he knew no more of Arabic; but 
this polite and winning way of begging is geheral. 

The donkeys used by travellers at Essouan gen- 
erally belong to the respectable people of the town, 
who let them out incidentally when they do not 
happen to want them. You seldom get the same 
two days following, but you get the same boy and 
the same saddle. Some of the boys are intelligent, 
but others are sadly stupid. There is a man who 
affects to be a guide, and entertains travellers who 
employ him with long speeches about his honesty 
and tenderness of conscience. Going through a 
field of clover one day, he interrupted a very flowery 
speech on this subject, by saying to the donkey- 
boy : *‘ See, first, if nobody is looking, and then 
gather an armful of*that burseen.”’ 

‘* Ho! ho!” quoth his employer, “is this your 
honesty ?”’ 


the view. The current of the river is scarcely per- 

ceptible to the eye, unless you stoop over the slip- 

pery rocks which lead down from the village ; but it 
‘ 







The man was taken aback for a moment, but 
recovering, said: ‘‘ The owner of that field is my 
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particular friend ; and if I were to ask him for the 


whole crop, he would give it to me.”’ 


At Mahatta, as I have hinted, there is nothing | afterwards we heard the barking of dogs, 
to tell of the neighborhood of the Cataracts. I do|a grove of trees, t 





made out the stripes and stars over a little boat 
snugly moored along the bank. A few minutes 

ot into 
hen into the dreaming village of 


not remember that, even as the hush of noon came | Korore, .parted with our sable little guide, and 


on, the roar of struggling waters reached our ea 


It was some time subsequently that I went to view | the valley-road back. 
them from the shore. The road from Essouan was 


r.| went away under a — moon in search of 
he lads who were with us 
talked of hyenas and jackals and sang with some- 


the same as that before described, only we had to| what exaggerated boldness to scare them away; 

push further on; and, on turning off again to the| but we heard not a sound, not a rustle, and saw 

right, found ourselves in still more rugged defiles. | nothing but rocks and moonlight as we jogged 
e were obliged to dismount and scramble up on | quietly back to our boat. 


foot. Evening was drawing nigh; we wished to 
see the sun set, and made great exertions to reach 
the summit in time ; but when we came almost at 
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. : A communication in the San Francisco Picayune 
a run to the crest of the ridge, and saw the horizon, ‘ aes yune, 
that had retreated to a vast distance, nothing but | bearing the initials of Prof. Forest Shepherd, late of 


waves of purple light remained to greet us. 


1| New Haven, gives the following account of a new 


defy the world to produce a grander spectacle ; but | order of California wonders : 


my pen has not the cunning to describe it. Indeed, 
I could not get to understand the secret of its gran- 
deur—of the wonderful impression it made upon the 


Messrs. Editors:—In answer to your inquiry re- 
specting the geyser fountains on Pluton river, permit 
me to say that my attention was first arrested at the 


mind. Was it the very paucity of its elements— | remarkably peaceful and quiet thermal springs in 
billows of black rock congealed, but here and there | Napa Valley, by the wonderful metamorphism of the 
edged, it seemed, with golden foam—valleys of | Tocks. It occurred to me that the springs, or the 
gloom, fading off on all sides, as it were, into sta-| Chemical action causing them, might have been instru- 
tionary banks of smoke? Such was the. huge set- | Mental I'l —- .* —_- — — in- 
ting of the picture. And what was the picture pre th see that ye es a aaa ee place 
itself? A river—a mighty current of water com- | Wlere he heat was much greater formerly than now. 


ing out of one of the largest of these shadowy val- 


I was led to believe this from the fact that the springs 


A t of Messrs. Ritchie and Tucker varied their temperature 
leys, and then breaking up into a thousand torrents | four or five degrees in the space of three or four weeks. 
embracing a thousand islands, and meeting in a 


thousand eddying pools, with a hum, a buzz, a roar, 
that grew louder as the night came on; so that as 


I next visited the place indicated by the Indians, and 
found it perfectly tranquil externally, and nothing on 
the surface to attract special attention. But on dig- 


we dragged along the precipitous path, our voices, | ging down about two feet I found the heat increase 
hushed at first into a whisper by admiration of | rapidly, so that I could not bear my hand in the earth. 


what we beheld, rose imperceptibly into a shout. 


I inserted the bulb of my thermometer, and the mer- 


I know not why in this lonely place, where |¢uTy instantly rose to one hundred and twenty de- 
naught but the cataracts and the wind are to speak | 8tees of Fahrenheit. From observations already 
at all—I know not why, I say, as the winds sink a mp sy = a — mney adap — 
and go away murmuring to other regions, this ine a sponte age ot Be gon pei se 
tumultuous chanting of the waters should increase | ;, oman with Mr. P. Cyrus, J. Cyras, pet Ee 4 
in potency—why they should seem to grow more 


restless when naught but the owl, and the bat, and 


Briggs, (most excellent companions and expert hunt- 


ers,) I travelled north-westerly in the line of thermal 
the robber-wolf is abroad, when all else is weleom- Ages y 


ing the approach of sleep. Scientific men, eaves- 
droppers of nature, will no doubt find out some 


action, and after wandering through almost innumer- 
able dense thickets, on the fourth day after leaving 
the head of Napa Valley, we arrived at an immense 


explanation in the disposition of different strata of | chasm full one thousand feet in depth, where the 
the atmosphere ; but at that time I could not help | rocks had evidently been rent asunder by great vio- 
thinking that we had come upon seme great meet-| lence. Here, in the bottom of the valley, we found a 
ing of the water-sprites—some parliament of demons | Clear and beautiful river, and its terraced banks cov- 
engaged in supernatural debate. .The light was ered with a most luxuriant vegetation and spring 
rapidly fading away over the untrodden desert, and | #0Wers, on the 8th of F met P This a 
whole troops of thin shadows were coming playing age ete es rte ged feet po 
towards us. Islands began to quiver like rapids, | ,, emerged Sacco } ody ft cman tentiee 
and rapids seemed to grow solid like islands, A sad deep fissure in the mountain side, op esewet woniins 
how, buted enahngg Sem tabto ha Waetight name ener eee eee eee 
’ Y ’ 
almost have fancied ourselves guided by a familiar cokd sau 


of the place, had he not taken care at length to tell 


myself not on the brink of a volcanic crater or salfat- 
ara, nor amid the salses of Humboldt, and yet the 


us that he was unwilling to be benighted in that | earth so hot as to burn my feet through the soles of 
lonely place. He wantedtogo home. And where | my boots. 


was his home? Behind that great isolated rock at} At no place was there any appearance of lava, but 


the village of Korore. 


a powerful catalytic action going on, effecting the 


We scrambled over the slippery rocks, whilst dissolution of every kind of rock, the evolution of 
the moon gradually substituted herself for the sun. = through a orifices, and pea = 
To our surprise, as we came upon a little bay above we reo Se 5 po in eeiciin-asion dha yee ~ 
one of the babs or gates, we heard a voice, hay 3 4| tion of sulphuretted tow Roe. gas, the sudden a 
peculiartwang, singing out a queer couplet, the first | ;; a t atti ‘ 

line of which, I think, was— Hail, Columbia, | somsie er ectohor’ nnd the focrt Gen af cone en lena 


happy land!” An American, in trying to get too 
near this ‘‘tarnation tempest in a teapot,’’ had 


slipped into the water, and presently we actually ‘ ated conglomerate rock. The scene leads the 


crystals of sulphur, and the formation of more or less 
sulphuric acid and an astonishing amount of metallic 
oxides, gnineral salts, and the cementation of brecci- 
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mind almost to bewilderment, and you tremble as you 
approach the geysers, lest, like the lamented Pliny, 
you become a victim to your curiosity, especially 
when you find yourself sinking, as did the writer, 
into the abyss below, by breaking through the thin 
crust under your feet. The spouting geysers, boil- 
ing maelstroms, springs of hot water, steam pipes, 
&c., probably exceed two hundred on a half mile 
square. The writer has commenced a series of exper- 
iments and improvements at the place, and has made 
arrangements to cut a road and erect a house on the 
premises, and in due time hopes to communicate to 
the public the result of his observations. 





has many specimens of wood, of different kinds, em- 
bedded, and carefully watches the action upon it. In 
some banks you may find wood entirely petrified, and 
in others changed to lignite or charcoal. 
In the space of thirty-six hours a green tree, which 
we put in, was so disfigured as not to be known, ex- 
cept by the part exposed outside, and beautiful crys- 
tals of sulphur formed at the point of contact with the 
external cold air. It is impossible to describe fully 
the intense interest this spot awakens. To be appre- 
ciated, it must be visited. The route lies through the 
beautiful valley of Napa, either by Benicia or Vallejo, 
along past the extraordinary thermal springs of Col. 
Ritchie ; Mount St. Helena, through Beyreasa valley, 
to Mr. William McDonnell’s, where Mr. B. F. Briggs 
will conduct visitors to this region of wonders. 
Yours, truly, 

Cc. L. R. 


P.S. It may be interesting to the public to know 
that Prof. 8. has, with great care, selected the best 
route, and employed men to cut a road to the geysers 
—the road to be completed by the 10th of April next. 
Arrangements are also made for erecting a house for 
the accommodation of visitors. Cc. L. R. 











From the same paper. 

Last week the writer had an opportunity of accom- 
panying Prof. 8. to a most romantic and beautiful 
valley, probably one thousand feet or more in depth, 
and formed, no doubt, by the rending of mountains 
asunder, when at once bursts upon the eyes of the 
astonished spectator one of the most extraordinary 
scenes ever presented to the contemplation of man. 
It seemed as if the world’s great workhouse was laid 
open, and Nature’s hidden enginery exposed to view. 
About sunrise you could count from fifty to one hun- 
dred columns of steam rushing and shooting up rap- 
idly, from the size of our ocean steamers down to 
engines of one or two horse-power. This is the view 
from the overhanging peaks. But as you approach 
the geysers, the interest increases until it reaches the 
highest pitch of sublimity. Connected with some of 
the steam-pipes are jets of steam and showers of scald- 




















Correspondence of the San Francisco Courier. 

Napa Co., March 22, 1851. 
The geyser fountains, which Prof. Shepherd has 
lately introduced to the world, lay open at one view 
the extraordinary operations of subterranean heat 
caused by chemical action instead of volcanic fire. 











ing water thrown out to a distance of some twenty or 
thirty feet. Prof. 8. was once badly scalded by com- 
ing in contact with one of these extra ejected showers. 
While you are gazing at this with your back to the 
sun, you see your own shadow embodied in the new 
formed cloud, and a beautiful rainbow around your 
head. As you then advance towards some of the 
other geysers, you hear the rushing of boiling whirl- 
oy under your feet, and you hesitate to go forward, 
est the next step you break through into the fiery 
abyss. In the mean time, the ground sinks under 
you, and you fall prostrate on the heated crust, or 
grasp the branch of a tree, or a stone, or anything, to 
save yourself from the certain destruction that awaits 
you, provided you sink beneath. One of these places, 
terrific in its appearance, is called Agassiz Maelstrom; 
another, that boils up with violence above the surface, 
and is naturally surrounded with a beautiful basin, 
with a powerful stream at its side, is called Silliman’s 
Fountain ; another, Pluto’s Cauldron, &c. Great 
numbers of grizzly bears make their beds upon the 
warm earth ; also panthers, deer, hares and squirrels 
make their habitation in the immediate vicinity. 
One of the geysers is called Panther geyser, from 
the circumstance that Prof. 8. roused up a huge pan- 
ther that was comfortably warming himself thereby, 
and seemed quite unwilling to yield the territory to 
scientific investigation. Vegetation exists in the 
greatest exuberance in this extraordinary spot, except 
where mineral salts are found in great profusion. 
Pure and crystal streams of hot water, as well as 
those angry and turbid, are flowing from the seat of 
action to the river Pluton, which is an eastern branch 
of Russian river. The finest baths, of all tempera- 
tures, are to be had here; also shower and vapor 
baths, hot and cold, as many of the springs have a 
fall of fifty or one hundred feet. In the opinion of 
Prof. S., tropical fruits and trees may be grown here 
on the grounds irrigated by the warm water ; and he 
is already preparing to plant seeds from the isthmus. 
One thing remarkable is the change upon the rocks. 
Granite is made soft, so that you can cut it as easily 
asa loafof bread. The hardest flint is either mould- 
ered to powder or melted into a new conglomerate 


The action now going on has evidently affected the 
neighboring mountain chains very extensively, and at 
no distant period. In one place, about forty miles 
from the geysers, Prof. 8. broke open a hard rock of 
shell limestone, and found in it a perfect shark’s 
tooth, with serrated edges precisely like the living 
species in our own waters. In another place I saw 
him break open limestone more recently formed, in 
which were enclosed land snails, or helices, with per 
fect shells, together with fragments of charcoal. In 
other places he found carbonized wood, petrified trees, 
&e. A green tree, which I cut myself and put into 
one of the steam fountains, was so altered, in less than 
forty-eight hours, that you could not distinguish 
whether it was oak, ash, or elder. I have not time 
to speak of the hills of Obsidian, which appear not to 
have been formed by volcanic fire, but by the action 
of the geysers, and re-cemented into belts of conglom- 
erate. In one of the caverns, I found groups of silken 
fibrous crystals, white as snow, resembling the finest 
amianthus, which appeared more like vegetable growth 
than a mineral formation. In other places, mounds 
of mineral salts are thrown up, embodying many 
thousands of tons. In contemplating these vast and 
wonderful operations, the mind loses its strength and 
sinks into an impenetrable labyrinth ; and the spec- 
tator is compelled to exclaim, ‘‘ Marvellous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty !”? Such knowledge is too 
wonderful for us ! 

The geysers I cannot find language to describe. 
Curiosity impels you forward, and fear holds you 
back ; and, while you are wavering in astonishment, 
the ground opens or sinks under your feet, and you 
arouse yourself with a mighty effort to escape the 
boiling maelstrom hitherto concealed below. 

Had I time, I would like to speak of the beautiful 
Valley of Napa, the warm springs of Messrs. Ritchie 
and Tucker, the ascent of Mount St. Helena, and the 
copper plate engraving erected by the Russians on the 
summit—all of which I must for the present defer, 
and remain truly, 

Yours, 
T. Apams. 





rock. The serpentine rocks are consumed like wood. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 


PART Il. 


Tue police of nature appears to be based upon 
the principle of general happiness without regard 
to individual suffering. A regular succession of 
vegetable and animal life is kept up, so as to ensure 
that this fair world—for a very fair world it is, 
notwithstanding the dark side which the living 
picture presents—should be full of as much enjoy- 


ment as is compatible with sublunary existence. 
But it is a world of checks. 


A countless herd of zebras or gnus revel in the 
luxuriant herbage of Africa. The lion stalks in 
the midst of his living larder, and slays on the right 
hand and on the left; the survivors continue to 
crop the supply that mother earth unsparingly 
yields from her bosom—a supply that without such 
a check must fail, and consign multitudes to the 
horrors of starvation. In his turn the king of 
beasts succumbs to the assagai of the native or the 


rifle of a Gérard* or a Cumming. 


In the air, from the eagle to the swallow, all 
winged creation is employed in keeping down the 
excess of birds and insects; to say nothing of 
mammiferous animals and reptiles, both of which, 
especially the smaller species, are subjected to the 


relentless rule of birds of prey. 


In the waters, shoals bent on fulfilling the great 
law are followed by fishes of prey which cut a lane 
through them, as the swallow annihilates numbers 
of gnats when the bird dashes through the thickly | deavor to increase. 
thronged insect assembly, leaving the survivors to| strength of the state.” 
dance on. Yet these watery fields are always 





the particular soi]. For example, says he, Sweden 
produces about thirteen hundred different plants ; 
these being each confined to their proper stations, 
there are seldom above fifty or a hundred to be 
found in a given place; by which it happens that 
no one plant can totally exclude another. Every 
plant flourishes best in its own station ; if it intrude 
into another, it is, as a general rule, choked up by 
the native species, and, becoming sickly, is at last 
totally devoured by aphides and other insects. 
That these species may be less liable to oppress 
one another, some of them have their time of 
flowering in the spring, some in autumn, and 
others in summer.* 

Without following Wilcke into the metaphorical 
regions where he has been led by his imagination 
while sustaining his proposition that nature had 
established a subordination and the appearance of 
police in the several vegetable tribes, we may, at 
least for the benefit of the socialists and red repub- 
licans who have done us the honor of visiting us in 
this eventful year, give a taste of his mode of look- 
ing at the subject. The mosses, he tells us, we 
may consider as the poor laborious peasants, occu- 
pying the most barren tracts of the earth, which 
they cover and mollify, dedicating their services to 
the other plants, that their roots may not be de- 
stroyed by the heat of the sun, or the rigor of the 
frost. The grasses he looks upon as the yeomanry 
of the vegetable kingdom. ‘ They cover,” says 
he, ‘‘ the greatest part of the surface of the earth, 
and the more they are trodden under fvot and op- 
pressed, the more they extend their roots and en- 
Their multitude forms the 
All which we commend to 
the consideration of Mr. Cobden and the Manches- 


white to harvest in their season ; and, after man, | ter school. 


the arch-destroyer, has garnered up his plenteous 
animated crops, multitudes remain to continue the 


different species from generation to generation. 


Every animal has its place assigned to it. The 
Great Artificer has provided for its well being, has 
given it an organization wonderfully adapted to its 
position, and instincts for its preservation. It is 


then left to the changes and chances of this mortal 
life. 


The distributive justice with which the surface 


Herbs, continues Wilcke, may be looked upon as 
the gentry; the luxuriance of their foliage, the 
splendor and beauty of their flowers, their smell, 
taste, and figure, give a kind of dignity to the 
vegetable community. 

The trees, he opines, are to be esteemed the 
nobility of the vegetable state. Deeply rooted, 
they elevate their heads above their fellow-citizens 
and protect them from storms and those hot and 
cold visitations to which all citizens are more or 


of our planet is meted out so that the greatest | less subject. 


quantity of life may prevail in the allotted space, is 
as remarkable in the vegetable as it is in the animal 
kingdom. Wilcke well observes, that if the many 
thousand species of vegetables grew together in one 
and the same place, some would infallibly pre- 
dominate over and extirpate others. And here, he 
justly remarks, we discover the most manifest 
tokens of the divine wisdom. Plants are separated 
and distributed over different parts of the world. 
Some are natives of India, that land of the sun, and 
other glowing regions, some of the temperate zone, 
and others of the polar circle. If we descend 
to particulars, we find that in every country differ- 
ent species have different stations assigned to them. 
The sea, lakes, marshes, valleys, fields—hills, 
rocks, and downs, that confront the dazzling beams 
of the day-star—shady places, that shrink from the 
ardor of his ‘‘ fiery tresses’”—each and all have 
their peculiar Flora. Nay more, it may be safely 
said, as Wilcke has declared, that every plant has 
its different soil allotted to it. Sand, clay, chalk, 
each claim vegetable forms which by their vigorous 
growth attest the satisfactory pabulum derived from 


*Immortalized by Alexandre Dumas, as Le tueur 
de Lions.—Le Veloce. 


There are likewise, according to him, some 
classes of vegetables which have a species of 
chartered rights granted them by nature, a kind of 
exclusive privilege in their station, so that no 
other plants can make a forcible entry upon them, 
or if they do they easily expel the invaders. Thus 
the ranunculus ficaria, the allium ursinum, and the 
senecio saracenicus, exclude all other plants, and 
maintain their situation with a tenacity only to be 
equalled by the government under which we have 
the happiness to live. 

If we cannot agree with Wilcke when he opposes 
the generally received opinion, that plants were 
created for the food and use of animals, we may 
concur with him when he asserts that animals 
were created on account of plants; for animals, 
doubtless, preserve a due proportion among vegeta- 
bles, and while they adorn the scenes which the 
great theatre of nature presents to our a 
eyes, they consume everything superfluous an 
useless, removing all impurities, multiplying plants 
by dissemination, and serving them in many other 
respects. 

That insects are the most numerous ministers of 
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nature in performing this work will be granted 
without hesitation. In numbers they vie with plants 
themselves, and it is almost impossible to find one 
vegetable form that is not exposed to the ravages 
of some of them. And yet they have all their 
appointed stations, beyond which they cannot act. 

ach must obey the behest, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no farther.’’ The insect allotted to a ag 
for the purpose of curbing its ]uxuriance, revels in 
the discharge of its commission, living plentifully, 
and propagating a numerous offspring, but when its 
work is done that insect languishes and dies. The 
grass in meadows, if unchecked, would frequently 
flourish to the exclusion of all other plants, were it not 
for a moth, which when the luxuriance of the grass 
is excessive, hastens to curb it with her numerous 
progeny, multiplying awfully, and causing the 
farmer for more years than one to lament the fail- 
ure of his hay crop. The grass being consumed, 
the predatory insects die of hunger or change their 
quarters. Other plants which had been previously 
choked by the grass spring up, and the meadow 
becomes enamelled with various flowers.* 

The insects appointed to do this and similar work, 
have others set over them which devour their super- 
fluous numbers. These again have their destroyers, 
and those destroyers are watched and thinned by 
birds. 

Return we now to the insect-chronicle of Acheta, 
and let us follow her while she indicates the gayest 
period of winged existence and the brightest portion 
of the varying year in the second part of her epi- 
sodes, which she opens with an account of the 
Lady Bird, dear to our early years, and the uncom- 

romising enemy of those misbegotten knaves in 
Kendal green, the aphides. 


EPISODES OF 


The Lady-bird, or coccinella, has many claims upon 
our kindness in addition to those which it possesses 
as the favorite of our childhood. Of our manhood it 
is also the useful friend, however little we may so 
regard it; and it is, par excellence, a friend in all 
weathers. It greets us in early spring, enjoys the 
summer with us, stays by us through the fall of the 
leaf, and even in mid-winter often emerges from its 
hybernal retreat, as if on purpose to remind us of 
more cheerful seasons, past and to come. Perhaps, 
on account of its hardihood—an endowment for which 
it is no doubt in some measure indebted to its highly- 
varnished covering—the lady-bird has acquired 
amongst our catholic neighbors the appellations of 
Vache a Dieu and Béte dela Vierge, as though it 
were a creature especially favored by providential 
care. These names, however, are somewhat more 
applicable if the insect be regarded as one of those 
little but not unimportant agents, whereby the kind 
Creator is accustomed to confer benefits ; and that for 
such we are indebted to the coccinella is a fact with 
which every gardener—every one at least who knows 
how to distinguish between friend and foe—is practi- 
cally acquainted. He sees his rose trees and honey- 
suckles and other favorites of his care, laden with blight 
insects, (the aphides, or plant-lice, whose history we 
need not now repeat,) and on finding their multitudes 
gradually thinned, he knéws that he is mainly in- 
debted for their riddance to exterminating lady-birds, 
which, aided by two cr three allies, confer on the 
hop-grower a similar benefit. 


The species are numerous, and some of them— 
that whose light yellow wing-cases are marked 
each with eleven spots, and whose thorax is five- 
spotted, for instancet—very elegant. It was one 
of these pretty beetles that first led the good, acute, 
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and learned Kirby to the study of insects, and the 
publication of a work with his fellow-laborer, 
Spence, which will delight and instruct thousands 
yet unborn. Kirby, attracted by the brilliancy and 
form of the black-and-yellow lady-bird, was so 
struck by seeing it ‘ fly away home”’ after it had 
been immersed in ardent spirits for twenty-four 
hours, that the fact set him a-thinking, and from 
that time he dated the commencement of his ento- 
mological pursuits. But let us listen to Acheta, 
while she begins with the beginning of the lady- 
bird’s life ab ovo. 


The eggs are of a bright yellow, small, flat, and 
oval ; and, laid close together in patches of a score 
and upwards, are to be found, throughout the spring 
and summer, glued to a variety of leaves. It must 
not be imagined, however, that the mother insect by 
whom they are thus deposited is ever so regardless of 
the welfare of her family as to commit it, while in 
embryo, to the barren surface of the first leaf falling 
in her way. The cubs of a lioness or a wolf deserted 
on a smooth green island, whereon was no one living 
creature save themselves, would find their wants 
about as well provided for, a3 would be those of an 
infant brood of lady-birds on an uninhabited leaf. In 
other words, exactly what browsing flocks and herds 
of deer are to the quadruped prey, the tribes of aphides 
are to the lady-bird. - Carnivorous herself, she takes 
care that her children, when the sun wakes them into 
life with similar but yet more devouring propensities 
than her own, shall have abundance of living food for 
their exercise conveniently at hand; and for this 
purpose she fails not to select as their nursery a leaf, 
most frequently of rose-bush, hop, or honey-suckle, 
but of what sort soever, one sure to be peopled by, or 
closely contiguous to, the insect live-stock so essential 
to their support. 


Now mark how this Thalaba of the aphides 
plays its part: 

It is in this its earliest stage of grub or Jarva—the 
most voracious if not the most active of its life—that 
the coccinella plays its most important part in the 
reduction of the aphis million, both in gardens and 
hop-grounds, where the latter is popularly known as 
** the fly.’? As an instance, among thousands, of that 
beneficent care which never fails to provide an anti- 
dote against every evil, natural as well as moral, it 
has been observed that a relative proportion is in most 
seasons observable between the number of plant- 
destroying aphides and that of aphis-eating lady- 
birds. Kirby mentions that in 1817 the shore of 
Brighton was covered with swarms of the latter, fresh 
arrived from the hop-grounds, where each in its larva 
state had slain its thousands of victims. Of the long, 
flat, wingless bodies of these children of the lady-bird, 
so dissimilar to that of their parent when arrived at 
her rotund maturity, and so seldom identified with 
the adult insect, our figure will convey a better notion 
than detailed description, and a glance at the living 
larve, or grubs themselves, the best of all. Few are 
the rose-trees, hop-vines, or nettles, whereon they 
may not be found in abundance in the month of May. 


The second shape assumed by this insect is that 
of pupa, or chrysalis; and if our readers would 
know what it is like in this metamorphic stage, 
they should search the plants above named with 
Acheta’s book in their hand, and turn to the vig- 
nette at the head of the first chapter. 


As for the history of our lady-bird’s life, in this its 
second epoch, a few words suffice, because it is that 
in which there is very little life about it. Having, in 
a few weeks, gorged as a grub her fill of aphides, she 
fixes herself by a sort of natural glue, either to a stalk 
or to the under surface of the leaf which has served 
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‘the purpose of pasturing her devoured flock. Thus| ‘Come out,’’ then, and with the gifted au- 
secured from falling, she puts off the pupa-skin with thoress read the vivid legend now inscribed in 
the limbs which were requisite to obtain her prey; and Jiving characters on the unfolding scroll of nature 
then, in a form of outward inactivity, bides the time|__read the bright inscription in the glorious sun- 
until by inward working and expansion she has arrived | shine, in the free fresh air, in the opening flowers 
at the perfection of her nature. Casting off her slough | __toaq it with eyes that glisten, and hearts expand- 
she now emerges in all the polished rotundity and | ing with gratitude and joy.—p "93. 

pointed tatth of 2 ladp-bind compisis, Snews end Bat it is not to the ‘‘ coming out’’ of the youth- 


Secoguiasd as such hy of cRaeevers. : . ful beauty at her first ball. nor of the charming 
The lady-bird mature is still, as in early life, | Caroline Duprez, nor of Giulio Alary’s sparkling 
pai sn a and tell yon Sane ’ tie new opera, nor of ba first appearance for rs season 
of apludes; Dut unlike some worthy ancients, whose | at Her Majesty’s Theatre of the exquisite Countess, 
valor as trenchermen we have observed to increase | one of the favored few with whom time stands still 
= their _ ch yo aa is -_ to decline = | withal, and of whom it may be truly and chastely 
er age ; and, instead of pursuing her prey, as she | said. that 
did in the grub-state, into the narrow leaf-folds or : a a 
retired bud-recesses, she leisurely victimizes the ee tahhitie vest" 
open feeders which roam within her convenient : 
reach. that we are summoned. No, the ‘‘ comings out” 
In the winter they have their coteries, like other | t0 which Acheta calls our attention are those of the 
good old ladies : winged beings now awakening from their long 
It i ie Be ee her that lady-birds 1 aurelian sleep, and bursting their cerements. It is 
= te meat y b be } cat A ml : ag 4 aa no easy matter, as she remarks, watch it as we may, 
then, also, either for the sake of warmth or company, | to see a flower in the act of blowing, bursting from 
they display social propensities not observable amongst | forth the confining calyx; nor is it much less diffi- 
their tribe in summer. It is true that in sunshine , CU!t (out of doors) to catch an insect in the act of 
and the milder seasons, when they most abound, they | €Merging from the trammels of its chrysalis state ; 
are often to be seen by scores in company ; but on | but she allows that small pains and patience, which 
these occasions it is pretty evident that, as with a will be well rewarded, are needed to become wit- 








flock of vultures on a battle field, where their prey is 
—there (and thereby attracted) they are gathered 
together. But some other and, probably, more social 
motive would scem to draw towards one another the 
congregated lady-birds which towards and during 
Winter are often found assembled in the same hyber- 
naculum, sometimes by twos and threes, but more 
often in numbers which preclude the supposition of 
each having made its way by accident to the same 
cranny. We found last November in a hole of a gate- 
ry no fewer than fifteen of these red-coated comrades 
aid up, doubtless, for their winter’s sleep, to be 
broken only in open weather by an occasional stroll in 
search of some of the hardier aphides which furnish 
them, between their long abstinences, with no unwel- 
come meal. 

These lady-birds are redolent of anything but 
eau de Cologne and bouquet d' Albert. They carry 
about them a perfume which is liberally dispensed, 
from the joints especially, and which, if the olfac- 
tory organs of birds are at all similar to those of the 
unfeathered biped man, must prove a very sufficient 
protection against a too near approach. Whether 
this secretion is a specific against the tooth-ache; 
or when the patient is ‘“‘ with.a kind of colic 
pinched and vexed,’’ as the old pharmacopeia 
declared it to be, is a problem which your physician 
will solve when you have given him his fee. 

There is ‘‘a fragment’’ bearing the title of 
‘The Caged Lady-birds,’’-full of natural truth, 
and which we advise our readers to pass over if 
they have any respect for the condition of their 
eyes or of their pocket-handkerchiefs. 

But away with these lugubrious thoughts. We 
turn the page, and find the chapter headed, ‘* Com- 
ing out.”” The first words of that chapter are 
** Old May Day.” 

Ah! those words breathe of spring, and the 
feelings that spring inspires—feelings which broke 
out in the rude but honest verse of our ancestors : 

Now is the month of maying, 
When merrie lads are playing, 
With a fal, fal, la, &c. 


Each with his bonnie Jass, 
A dancing on the 
With a 


Ss, 
fal, jal, la, &c. 





| nesses of the operation. 


| We must remember that, like the embryo of a plant 
| in the seed, or the rudiments of a leaf or flower in the 
| bud, the various parts of the butterfly have been pre- 
| existent even in the caterpillar ; and when these are 
| arrived at their full maturity within their chrysalis 
| cover, then approaches the crisis of emergement. At 
this period there takes place a violent agitation in the 
fluids of the insect,* by which they are driven from 
the internal vessels into all the tubes and nervures of 
the wings, which, being at thesame time filled with air 
from the wind-pipe, increase considerably in size. 
This, added to the restless motion of the legs, soon 
enables the imprisoned creature to burst its enshroud- 
ing skin, which, flying open at the back, discloses the 
head and shoulder of the butterfly. Being then soon 
released entirely, it stands for a while motionless, on 
the broken fragments of its late prison—its wings 
damp and drooping, small and crumpled ; but dis- 
tended by the fresh supply of air inhaled through the 
spiracles, they expand so rapidly, that in the space of 
a few minutes their dimensions are increased five- 
fold! 

Nothing can be more curious and interesting than 
to watch this marvellous expansion; and, as the 
crumpled membrane of the wing grows smooth, to 
discern, emerging slowly from a chaos of mingled 
hues, all the clearness of pattern and brilliancy of 
color which bespeak it finished. As we gaze with 
admiration on this process of perfection, we seem to 
have gained admission for the moment into one of 
nature’s studios, and to be tracing the progress of 
her unrivalled pencil, while employed (under the 
guidance of her Divine Master) on the last touches of 
what have been justly considered as her favorite 
miniatures. In half an hour the pictured pinions are 
complete. 

Directly after emergement, the wings are thick, and’ 
capable of great extension by stretching, but not so 
after full expansion ; neither do butterflies or other 
winged insects ever grow, when they have once at- 
tained their perfect form, 


Here is Acheta's plan for observing the coming 
out of the small Tortoise-shell Butterfly :;— 


We place our caterpillars upon a few fresh-gathered 
* Insect Transformation, p. 136. 
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nettle-tops, sttick in a flower-pot of moist earth, tying 
over our prisoners, to prevent their roaming, a piece 
of thin gauze or muslin. If, as is now most likely, 
they are nearly arrived at full growth, we shall not 
have had for many days the trouble of supplying them 
with fresh food, before one, at least, of the company of 
feeders desists from eating, and having first woven a 
suspending loop or button, thereby hangs himself head 
‘downwards to a nettle-stalk. In this position, he 
succeeds after infinite trouble—testified by violent 
twistings, jerks, and contortions—to rend on the 
shoulders his spiny skin, from whence he emerges a 
chrysalis, perfect at all points ; though he requires 
most usually a few hours’ exposure to air, to endue 
him with the streaks and specks of mimic gold, which 
mingle with his variegated hues of black and green. 
This now legless, mummy-like animal, must surely fall, 
as you would fancy, prone to earth; but not a bit of it 
—his tail is furnished with a hook, his silken loop 
remains uninjured, and he knows a trick which will 
make these together available for his support; in 
short, he contrives, somehow (partly by help of his 
cast-off caterpillar coat, still pendent by his side) to 
hitch and wriggle himself exactly into his former place, 
and hang, a chrysalis, hooked into the same suspend- 
ing button which upheld, in the hour of change and 
peril, his caterpillar form. That such important 
epochs in insect life are not unattended with danger 
we have had ocular demonstrations, in watching their 
arrival. The suspended caterpillar sometimes dies, 
seemingly for lack of power to cast off its skin ; and 
we saw, in one instance, that of a chrysalis just 
emerging, rent asunder by its violent efforts in the 
same operation. After two or three weeks of inani- 
mate suspension, our little Tortoise-shell comes out 
finally, a butterfly complete. 


The “ coming out ’’ of moths bears a general resem- 
blance to that of butterflies ; but a cocoon, or outer 
covering, usually envelops the chrysalids of the 


moths, so that they have not only to burst from their 
aurelian skin, but in addition to break through a 
barrier—sometimes, it is true, of silk only—but 


often fortified by much harder material. The Silk 
Moth is supposed to assist her egress by a secretion 
from nature’s laboratory, which acts upon her silken 
shroud, when the creature, made perfect, quits her 
winding-sheet. The same means are said to be 
employed by the Puss-Moth ‘ in breaking through, 
not a mere silken web, however strongly wrought, 
but the wall of a cell composed of woody fragments, 
silk and gluten, cemented by the latter into almost 
stone-like hardness.’’ But the great Goat-Moth, 
that dweller in the knotty entrails of the oak and 
willow, eats its ligniperdous way through the tree, 
and constructs for itself a coffin of saw-dust and 
decayed woody fibre, bound together like the cell 
of the Puss-Moth, by silk, and cemented by a strong 
glue. The stalwart carpenter has an eye, however, 
to snug lying, for he lines his ‘ kiste”’ with a 
silken web. Acheta shall describe how the imago 
rends its tomb when the hour of ascension arrives :— 


Our exploration of a hollow willow-tree was re- 
warded, at the beginning of last August, by the 
discovery of such a cell, (an oval, wood-covered 
cocoon, two inches and a half long,) from whence, in 
a few days, we had the infinite satisfaction of behold- 
ing its inhabitant come forth. The first intimation of 
the approaching event was a strange shaking of the 
solid fabric, and presently, by dint, as it would seem, 
of viclent efforts, and the use of its hard bulky head 
as a battering-ram against its prison-wall, the crea- 
ture, still clad in chrysalis mail, effected a breach at 
one end of the oval cell. Be it here noticed that the 
rings of this goat-moth chrysalis are each edged by a 
fringe of hook-like appendages, and now observe their 
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use. Grappling by these, it is enabled to push its 
brown shining body half way out of its case, in the 
aperture of which it remains then firmly fixed. In 
this position, supported by its wooden walls, comes 
the crisis of its final change. The glazed back-piece 
of the aurelian mail bursts asunder at the shoulders, 
and through the rent, slowly advancing, comes out a 
gigantic brown-winged moth—the perfect form of 
three years’ development. | 


Beetles, bees, flies, and other insects, will afford 
equally interesting spectacles ; but their transforma- 
tion is not so easily watched. Kirby tells us that 
the elytra, or wing-cases of a beetle, before the great 
change takes place, fold over the breast instead of 
covering the back; and their soft, leathery, and 
whitish substance exhibits no traces of the tints— 
often most splendid—which afterwards adorn them. 
In a bee, or a fly, the whole skin is white and 
fleshy, quite unlike the colored hairy crust, to 
which it will turn in an hour or two; and, instead 
of the thin, transparent, gauzy wings, which will 
soon bear the insect through the air, a thick, opaque, 
wrinkled mass at first presents itself. Any one 
who will use his eyes during the summer may see 
the Dragon Flies emerging from their pupe on the 
exposed stems of water-plants, to which they leave 
their exuvie attached. 

We recommend our friends not to pass by the 
chapter headed, ‘‘ Things of a Day,’”’ wherein the 
birth, parentage, and education of the May-fly, 
Day-fly, or, as it might be called, the ‘* Few-hours- 
fly,’’ is pleasantly treated ; but we must, only stop- 
ping to confirm from our own observations Acheta’s 
assertion, that confinement, instead of abridging, 
would seem to prolong the existence of this short- 
lived creature ; for, ‘‘ of some of the species put 
into a box at night, several were found living in 
the morning.” 

And now for ‘* Insect Magicians.”’ 

An honest French gardener, while digging in a 
garden in the last century, found a strange thing rolled 
up, and platted with so much art, that he imagined it 
never could be a natural production, but must be a 
spell Jeft by witches to work evil to the ground, or the 
inhabitants. After a lengthened observation, he took 
the precaution to guard his hands with a pair of 
gloves, lifted it up with fear and trembling, and 
showed it to some of his neighbors, who looked 
upon it as acharm of no small potency. To the 
curé he straightway went, laying before the worthy 
man his apprehensions that there were some con- 
cealed witches or enchanters in the congregation, 
who were bent on mischief. Fears are catching, 
and the curé seems to have taken the infection quite 
in the natural way, for he informed the gardener 
that, in his reading, he had met with accounts of 
magical knots, but had never seen any before ; 
pressing him, in order that he might escape all 
suspicion of being an accomplice in such horrible 
villany, to take a journey to Paris, and show the 
dreaded object to his master. To Paris, accord- 
ingly, the gardener went, and with a most distressed 
countenance and accent recited the whole of this 
alarming discovery. ‘The master appears to have 
been no wiser than the man, and consulted his sur- 
geon. The result of their consultation was, that 
they should take the opinion of M. Nollet, who 
must have had some difficulty in preserving his 
gravity while hearing the case. Producing similar 
specimens, he informed them that their centunculus 
was the habitation of an insect, and proceeded to 
open one of the partitions. ‘The poor gardener was 
in agony of terror expecting every moment the most 
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‘dreadful consequences from this temerity ; while 
M. Nollet quietly extracted an embryo of the Apis 
centuncularis, which had constructed this cell of 
rose-leaves, and exhibited it without the least hurt 
to anybody present, till at last the deputation were 
satisfied that this magical apparatus was the work 
of an innocent bee.* 

Showers of blood are frequently recorded in old 
chronicles. A shower of this kind fell around Aix, 
in Provence, 1608. The vulgar were terrified, 
expecting, with their usual anticipation of horrors, 
some great calamity. But a sober naturalist, upon 
inquiring into the portentous phenomenon, found 
that the drops were scattered by a countless swarm 
of the Comma-butterfly,t then hovering in the air. 
He kept several of the caterpillars in a glass, and 
found that, after their transformation, they dropped 
this sanguineous-looking liquid. ‘Two hypotheses, 
which had been supported with equal zeal, ability, 
and acrimony, were ruined by this unlucky dis- 
covery. One of these insisted that the shower was 
the work of evil spirits; the other, that these drops 
were formed from red exhalations, precipitated 
again in rain. 

Swammerdam was one day sitting in his cabinet, 
absorbed, as usual, in the entomological inquiries 
which he pursued so diligently, when he was startled 
by a great disturbance and alarm among the people. 

pon inquiry, he found that they were at their 
wit’s end, under the belief that the waters of Leyden 
were turned into blood. He soon discovered, on 
examination of the fluid, that the change of color 
was derived from the Monoculus pulex. 

When in the spring of 1694 the oaks in Germany 
age a very remarkable appearance, arising 

rom galls hanging down in chains, the common 

eople, who observed them for the first time, be- 

ieved them to be magical knots; and it is of such 
fruit, borne by the tree of Boscobel, and still 
mounted in hat or cap on the 29th of May, that our 
authoress speaks. But the oaks of other lands, those 
of Asia Minor especially, are the chief sources of 
the galls to which we are indebted for the principal 
ingredient of our ink. ‘‘ Such as may be curious to 
look upon one of those fairy-like oriental flies, whose 
tiny wands have assisted to feed their pens, perhaps 
also their purses and their pride, have only to buy 
and bruise some half-dozen of the best blue galls, 
in one or more of which the perfect insect is almost 

certain to be found imbedded.’’—p. 66. 

But oaks are by no means the only cradles of 
Gall-fly infancy. The poplar, the willow, the 
broom, the rose, even the trailing ground-ivy, 
which nurses a Gall-gnat, are all nurseries of these 
branch and leaf piercers. That of the rose, called 
the rose Bedeguar—and, in some parts of this nook- 
shotten isle, Robin’s pincushion, probably as being 
considered the property of Robin Guodfellow, he who 
assisted Sir Edwin to ‘ translate’? Bottom—looks 
like a mossy tuft of varying size and color, the pre- 
vailing tints being green and red. 


The creative piercer of the fairy insect is, on this 
occasion, usually applied to a branch, sometimes to 
the main stalk of a leaf. The plant obeys, as usual, 
the behest of the parent fly, and speedily puts forth 
its energies to cover the group of eggs committed to 
its care ; but, instead of surrounding them by a fruit- 
like globule, it produces, for their protection, a fibrous 
spiny mass, shooting in clusters from the several celis 
which include, each, its life in embryo. 

Turn we now to the chapter of Insect Pets, 
headed by that Love among the Roses, the Golden- 
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chafer, or, as we were wont to name it, the Gold- 
smith ; with that ‘* Narcissus of the Willow,’’ the 
Musk-beetle, (Cerambyx moschatus,) and the Stag- 
beetle, (Lucanus cervus,) as rivals. A stag-beetle! 
* Think of that, Master Brock !”’ 


** Oh! the horrifying monster !’’ exclaims, with a 
shudéer, one of our lady-readers. ‘‘ You can never, 
Mr. Cricket, intend to add a Caliban like this to your 
list of pretenders to our favor.’’ ‘‘ Most assuredly, 
dear madam, we have introduced pim for the very 
purpose. Monster as you call him, he is one of the 
most harmless and gentle in the world. Aye, and 
playful in the bargain. Only give heed, we prithee, 
to the written character (in a domestic situation) of 
one whom you are pleased to designate a Caliban.’? 
** After a time (says his master) he became quite 
tame and playful, and sometimes amused himself with 
tossing about a ball of cotton with his horns. He was 
very fond of sugar moistened, and the juice of rasp- 
berries. There ’s a pet fur you! so delicate in feed- 
ing, and playful as a fawn ; and now for his name. 
He is not a fawn exactly ; but he is a stag—Lucanus 
cervus—stag-beetle. We have said not a word as yet 
about his horns; but we have told you of his jaws; 
and though of horns he is not destitute, the enormous 
toothed appendages to which he owes his name are 
veritable grinders. ‘To look at, they are, in truth, 
tremendous weapons ; but they are innocent of all 
save vegetable blood ; and used only to wound the 
tender branches of oak, or birch, or chestnut, for ex- 
traction of their circulating fluid. It is possible, 
indeed, that, with intent most harmless, he might 
mistake a lady’s finger for a silver birch-twig, or a 
peeled band of hazel, and sorely pinch it, even to the 
flowing of the crimson sap: of this, therefore, let his 
mistresses beware.”” 


We once kept one of these antlered pets. A 
very good-natured and amusing fellow was he, es- 
pecially in his cups; for he was addicted to bran- 
dy-and-water, ‘cold, with.” After imbibing a 
fair draught, he soon became frolicsome, and would 
dance about, after his fashion, decently enough, till 
frequent returns of the teaspoon carried him entirely 
beyond the bounds of decorum. Then he would 
buzz and spin, and, after several staggering at- 
tempts to fly, would pitch upon his head or side, 
helplessly stretching out a leg or two into the air, 
with a muzzy sound, till the legs subsided, and he 
slept to wake no whit the worse for his debauch 

Fue not by “‘ The Tribes of an Oak.’?” What 
are the biped mime to the polyped ‘‘ tumblers and 
posture-masters’’? Mark the “‘ oak-bark builders,” 
the ‘* tent-makers,”’ the ‘* geometers,’’ the ‘“ car- 
penters.”’ But in the midst of their revels, death 
hovers over them. 


A corpulent caterpillar is stuffing his furred or 
velvet doublet with the juicy pulp of a young and 
tender oak-leaf. His thoughts—at all events his sen- 
sations—are completely centred in the business which 
he has in hand—more properly in mouth ; and he 
dreams as little of approaching danger as an alderman 
at a city feast, imbibing the green fat of turtle, while 
a sparkling chandelier hangs, perhaps suspended by an 
all but severed chain, over his devoted head. No 
chandelier, indeed, but destruction in a living form as 
brilliant, hangs suspended over the unconscious glut- 
ton of the oak leaf. An ichneumon fly, poised in air 
above him, her iridescent wings and black shining 
body glittering in the sun, is fearfully vibrating her 
tail-like piercer, with intent to plunge it into tHe 
fleshy back of her well-fed victim. She stoops—her 
weapon enters—is withdrawn, and leaves behind it, 
in the wound, a germ of nascent torture a thousand 





* Réaumur. t Papilio comma album. 





times more dreadful than a drop of deadly poison—a 
tiny egg deposited within the warm orifice pierced for 
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its reception. In a few hours this egg becomes a 
gnawing worm, which thrives and fattens on the vital 
uices, leaving carefully untouched the vital organs, 
of the helpless gormandizer thus compelled to foster 
it. Its growth completed, the parasitic grub emerges, 
and then, in completion of its murderous part, spins a 
silken thread, with which it proceeds to bind the 
nearly exhausted body of its supporter (as Gulliver 
by Liliputian cords) to the surface of the oak leaf. 
Thus manacled, the shrunken remnant of the once 
plump crawler exists yet a few miserable days, while 
the young ichneumon, having inclosed itself within a 
shroud of silk, undergoes its transformations, and 
finally emerges into perfect life, a sparkling fly, like 
its parent, close beside the then dead body of the 
creature by which it had been nourished to maturity. 


We must pass on, regardless of the ‘* hammock 
weavers’’ and the ‘‘ cannibal fratricides:’’ no, nor 
shall the “‘ lovers of the light,’’ nor the ‘‘ haters of 
the sun,”’ nor the *‘ lobster moth,” nor Sir Joseph’s 
** emperor,” nor the “‘ cardinal,”’ nor the ‘* inquis- 
itor,’’ detain us from those ‘‘ friends of our summer 
gladness,’”’ which have justly a whole chapter to 
themselves, well worthy of the most attentive 
perusal. But the Lwucciole are now twinkling be- 
fore us in a tragical story. Why is sadness so 
often the companion of these fire-flies when the 
poet introduces them? Is it from the belief that 
they come from the dark graves, and are animated 
by the souls of the departed? 


They made her a grave too cold and damp 

For a soul so warm and true ; 
And she ’s gone to the lake of the dismal swamp, 
Where, all night one, by a fire-fly lamp, 

She paddles her white canoe. 

The stubborn tenacity with which insects cling 
to life is well illustrated. Some of them manifest 
equal contempt for all the terrors of frost, fire, 
flood, famine, and steel. The caterpillars of the 
magpie moth, exposed all through a pinching win- 
ter, after being frozen till they are as stiff as the 
twigs which they occupy, have thawed and sur- 
vived ; and those of the cabbage butterfly, after 
having been subjected to a degree of frost that con- 
verted them into lumps of ice, arrived safe and 
sound at their perfect state. 

The ‘ Printer’**—so called because that beetle, 
while feeding as a grub upon the under-bark of 
trees, cuts out therein a variety of tracks resem- 
bling letters—once carried on his work with such 
hearty good-will in the Hartz forest, that a million 
and a half of pines were put into type by this inde- 





fatigable Caxton. It of course became desirable to 
‘* knock up a business carried on at such serious 
public cost; but, though these devils of printers 
were battered within their books of bark—though 
the trees of their habitation were laid upon ice, and 
finally plunged into water, they remained alive and | 
unhurt.’’—p. 164. 

But this wonderful vitality fades before the 
evidence of Mr. Beddome :— 


I bought (writes that respectable chemist) twenty 
large hives, and a hogshead of Dutch honey in the 
native state, not separated from the wax, which had | 
been in the warehouse above a year; and, after 
emptying the hives as well as I could, I boiled them 
for a considerable time in water, to obtain honey 
from between the interstices. A considerable number 
of bees, mixed with honey, floated on the surface of 
the water. These I skimmed off, and placed on flat 
stones outside my laboratory, which was at the top of 
the house, exposed to a July meridian sun. You may 


* Bostrichus typographicus. 
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imagine my astonishment, when in half an hour I saw 
scores of these bees, that had been for months in a 
state of suffocation, and then well boiled, gradually 
come to life and fly away. There were so many of 
them, that I paths | the door, fearing that they might 
be disposed to return, and punish me for the barbar- 
ous usage they had received at my hands. 


Such an anecdote will not surprise those who 
have seen an entozoon roll out alive from a boiled 
codfish, the worm appearing rather refreshed than 
otherwise by the tremendous hot bath it had in- 
voluntarily taken. 

Then we read of a fly subsisting on the chame- 
leon’s dish for nine months; of a church-yard 
beetle’s fast of three years, without any fatal result ; 
of sheep-lice existing twelve months in a shorn 
fleece ; and the grub of an aphis-eating fly left un- 
der a glass, by Kirby, and found alive by him three 
months afterwards—the thread of the insect’s exist- 
ence having been doubled eight times by the very 
act which seemed most likely to cut it short. To 
the anecdote of that excellent entomologist’s Gene- 
va-drowned Lady-bird we have already alluded. 

A dragon-fly cut in two was seen by Mr. Ha- 
worth to devour two small flies when he had no 
abdomen ‘‘ whereunto to transmit the same.’’ The 
severed head of a wasp will bite, and the detached 
body sting furiously, some time after they have 
parted company. And yet the life of a butterfly, 
placed in a cup closely covered and then set in 
boiling water, is, our authoress declares, extinct in 
two or three minutes; and small moths, flies, and 
other insects, put under a glass with a few fresh 
laurel leaves, well bruised or cut, are soon, to all 
appearance, and often in reality, killed by the 
emission of prussic acid.—p. 172. 

The curious fact of the female ants divesting 
themselves of their wings after they have taken 
their youthful dance in the air, as soon as they 
come in contact with earth, is made the nucleus of a 
pretty moral tale for matrons. 

The chapter on “ Business and Pleasure’’ in- 
troduces us to the hearty assiduity of the bees. 
Acheta takes them singing at their thymy work on 
a glorious summer’s day. It is high noon, the 
flowers are prodigal of honeyed perfume, and yet, 
as she looks around, comparatively few apian 
laborers are an the wing. Is this an idle day with 
them? No; they were up with the lark, and 
while we were reposing on beds of down, they 
were busy on beds of flowers. Having filled their 
thigh-baskets with pollen, and their bottles with 
honey, most of them have gone home two hours 
ago, and are now at work in the hive. In the 
warmer months, from four to ten in the morning 
are the usual bee-foraging hours; but in the 
spring, or when the hive is newly occupied, their 
labor is continued from morn to dewy eve. But 
though it is mid-day, a sprinkling of workers have 
kept on the wing, and— 


Close at hand, from a border of mignonette, we 
hear the voice of the ‘* Oriental Deburrah,’’ humming 
cheerfully of pleasure mingled with iabor ; and who 
in this busy little creature can doubt their union, as 
we see her rolling amidst her golden riches, adroitly 
brushing the precious dust from off her antlers into 
the curious panniers with which her thighs are fur- 
nished to receive it ? 

Now, her baskets are full laden, heaped with 
orange pollen high above their brims ; but an elastic 
fringe of hairs by which these are surrounded hinders 
their contents from being overturned. Our collector’s 
task is completed for the morning, and thus laden 
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without, and doubtless lined within, by a full measure 
of the nectared juices, ‘‘ sucked from buds and bells,”’ 
she takes wing, and makes so light of all her lading, 
that straight as an arrow from a bow (and eke as 
swiftly) she cuts the air, even in the wind’s eye, in 
the exact direction of her straw-built home. 

How is her unerring flight directed? Kirby thinks 
it is her senses, aided by memory, which conduct the 
bee in her returning course. But surely no senses 
with which we are acquainted, unless of subtle accu- 
racy infinitely surpassing those boasted by ourselves, 
could direct either bee or bird through miles of path- 
less air to one desired point ; nor, in some cases, as 
in a bee’s first excursion, can memory be the leadin, 
principle. What, then, is the little traveller’s guide? 

ho can exactly say? but we are inclined to look 
upon it as a faculty by itself—an additional sense, or 
a peculiar instinct—call it which we will—whereby 
that Paternal Power, whose care is over all, is pleased 
to conduct to their haunts of labor and subsistence, 
and back again to their homes of safety—not alone 
the bee or bird, but a variety of other creatures, who 
want a tongue to inquire their way. 

Howsoever guided, our bee laborer has arrived at 
her ‘* waxen city.’’ Its outer rampart of straw con- 
ceals her from our view as she disappears within its 
entrance ; but thanks to the inventor of glass hives,* 
and to those who have turned them to good account, 
we shall be able, through the eyes of others, and 
through the observations of the eyeless Huber, to give 
a tolerable guess at the home proceedings of our laden 
forager and her busy sisterhood. 

Our bee, as before noticed, was the bearer of a 
double load—pollen or dust of anthers in her thigh 
baskets—nectar in her internal honey-bag ; but | 
neither of these floral treasures has been collected 
for herself. A working bee is no selfish or single in- 
dividual—she is the devoted subject of an idle mon- 
arch ; @ member of a well-ordered and numerous 
community ; she knows her daties and performs 
them. On lately seeing her unfold her tongue, and 
draw in, with seeming greediness, the nectar of a 
flower, one might have fancied that she was quaffing 
her luscious draught in the same luxurious sensual 
spirit of self regalement, as a human votary of Bac- 
chus, and with no more creditable-end in view ; but 
if such were our opinion we should soon perceive, on 
watching her home proceedings, how grievously we 
wronged her. 

Fulfilling, in the first place, her duty of loyalty, she 
offers, as a tribute to her queen, a portion of her 
honey, pure as at the moment of swallowing—an 
operation merely of transfer from the nectary of the 
flowers to her own honey-bag, or first stomach 


No, good reader, we will tell you no more. 
Take the book, and learn what the bee does with 
her pollen, the golden lading of her baskets—how 
she makes her wax and spreads it—what propolis 
is, and how it stands the community of the hive in 
excellent stead, both in building and sanitary 
economy—how the waxen cells are built, and how 
we must finally agree with good Dr. Reid, that 
‘* geometry is not in the bee, but in the Great 
Geometrician who made the bee.’’t 


* Maraldi, an Italian mathematician, 1712. 

+ John Hunter, whose observations on bees bear the 
stamp which at once prove the mint from which the 
current coin of his physiology circulates at the present 
day—we don’t hear anything of pigs’ petty-toes now— 
remarks, that in glass hives it is often found that the 
glass makes one side of the cell. As some of our 
readers may not understand the allusion to the petty- 
toes, we beg to inform them, that by that disparagin 
name certain Sawbones of Hunter’s day designate 
the preparations made at great expense of time and 
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‘* Insect minstrelsy’’ is absolutely heard in 
Acheta’s pages, from the note of the cicada that 
sang on the Locrian’s broken-stringed lyre, when 
‘* Music, heavenly maid,’’ was as young as Caro- 
line Duprez, to the drone of the beetle, the chi 
of the grasshopper, the buzz of the blue fly, 
the hum of the bee; and this brings us to a pretty 
picture. 


When and wheresoever a bee may happen to flit, 
humming past us, be it even near an apiary in the 
Adelphi, or a balcony hive at Hammersmith, is one 
not borne at once upon her musical wings to the side 


& | of some heathy hill? and does not one forthwith hear 


in concert the bleating of flocks, the bursting of 
ripened furze-pods, and the blithe carol of the rising 
skylark? or, our thoughts taking a turn more 
homely, we listen in fancy to the sound of tinklin 
cymbal played by rejoicing housewife to celebrate a 
accompany the aérial march of a departing swarm. 
Thus sweet and infinitely varied is the concert of 
concordant sounds, all of the allegro character, which 
may be assembled for the pleasing of the mental ear, 
even by the simple and single, and passing strains of 
the above and other insects which make melody in 
their mirth ; and then how numerous are the cor- 
respondent images—glowing, smiling, dancing, wav- 
ing, glittering—which are wont at their bidding to be 
conjured up before the mental eye! Glowing embers 
—smiling flowers—dancing leaves—waving corn-fields 
—glittering waters—all intermingled in a haze of 
merry motion—an imaged dance of life got up within 
‘*the chamber of the mind,’’ at the stirring of 
sometimes but a note of Nature’s living music. 


Turn over the leaf, and you will find a just and 
true account of all the instruments in the insect 
orchestra, with the notation of the music of the 
several performers. 

If dear old Gilbert White proves in what key his 
Selborne owls hooted, Gardiner declares that the 
gnat hums in A on the second space; that the 
death-watch calls (as the ow] hoots) in B flat, and 
is answered in G; that the three notes of the 
cricket are in B; the buzz of a bee-hive in F; that 
of the house-fly, F’, in the first space ; that of the 
humble bee an octave lower; while the cock-chafer 
hums in D below the line. 

One thing appears to be certain—namely, that 
the sounds proceed not from the mouth in any 
insect yet discovered ; though Butler, in his ‘‘ Fem- 
inine Monarchie’’—not ‘‘ Female Monarchie,”’ 
charming Acheta, in our copy, at least—gives the 
royal speech of the young queen of the hive, with 
all the minuteness of a short-hand writer. . 

But the ‘* Moths as Operatives” are upon us, 
and a capital troop of mechanics they are. Stone- 
masons, carpenters, flask-makers, tent-makers, 
muff-makers, leaf-rollers, oak and lilac rollers, net- 
tle and thistle-rollers, leaf-cutters, button-makers, 
tassel-makers, leaf-miners, pass in review, till we 
come to the vignette, which portrays ‘* Cossos 
Carpenter’”’ in his sylvan workshop. 

‘* Summer-day pipers,’ and a phantasmagoria 
of awful apparitions follow ; and then we come to 
those beautiful but cruel creatures, aptly enclosed 
in a chapter headed ‘‘ Fair and Fierce’’—the 
dragon-flies, the scorpion-fly, and the lace-winged 
fly. 

We now arrive at ‘* Resemblance and Relation,” 
and find ourselves among walking leaves, walk- 
ing branches, and other animated similitudes. 
‘* Moths as Idlers”’ are next considered. Evening 


lection in the Museum of the Royal College of Sur- 





labor, and still extant in the noble Hunterian col- 





geons of England. 
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and night-fliers, hawk-moths and sphinxes, flit 
before us, or remain poised in air, with vibrating 
wing, over the honeyed flower-cups; nocturnal 
moths, the great goat-moth prominent among them ; 
the emperor moth, tiger moths, and. the death’s- 
head—of which ominous visitor we shall have 
something to say in our next—come like animated 
shadows before us, till this delightful second part of 
the ‘‘ Episodes”’ is closed by a most genial vignette 
of three jolly sphinxes. These symposiacs have 
got et a capacious convolvulus-calyx, and are 
portrayed in all the ecstasy of drinking. 





From the London Atlas. 
RAVIGNAN, THE JESUIT. 


Monsreur pe Ravienan, the champion of the 
Jesuits, has immense influence in the Faubourg St. 
Germain ; he is one of the aristocracy himself, and 
was for many years one of the leaders of fashion and 
dissipation in that aristocratic quarter. He has given 
an account of his call to grace, and of the origin of 
the resolution to abandon the pomps and vanities 
of the world, for the hard and laborious life he has 
since led. ‘* I was standing,’’ says he, ‘‘ one even- 
ing at one of the windows of the Chateau de Rosny ; 
I had been dressing for dinner, and was traversing 
the gallery on my way to the drawing-room, when 
I was arrested by the sound of carriage-wheels 
issuing from the gateway over which I stood. I 
had drawn near to the window and was looking 
out: suddenly a splendid equipage, with a long 
train of liveried servants, piqueurs, outriders, and 
runners, dashed down the avenue opposite to where 
I stood. The setting sun, in all its golden glory, 
flashed upon the blazoned pannels of the vehicle as 
it flew along the smooth turf, drawn at the utmost 


speed of four vigorous horses; the gay ribbons and 
glittering epaulets of the postilions fluttered in the 
air for a moment, and then I saw the great gates 
thrown open wide—the equipage dashed through, 


and was seen no more! It was to me, at that mo- 
ment, as an emblem of human life. I compared 
the scene to man’s brief existence in this world, 
and to his sudden disappearance and departure none 
know whither. I know not what led me into these 
reflections. I had never given a thought to these 
things before, but here I remained so rapt in con- 
templation long after the dinner-bell had sounded. 
I heard the servants hurrying to and fro, and call- 
ing my name; several times, in their search, they 
passed by the very place where I was standing, but 
the window was in a recess, and they beheld me 
not. When all was quiet, and the guests assembled 
in the dining-room, I stole gently down the stairs 
and left the chateau; my resolution was taken on 
the instant. I walked briskly on amid the dark- 
ness, following the high-road, on foot, almost the 
whole of that night. I felt neither cold, nor hun- 
ger, nor fatigue, but sped on with triumph and the 
joy of one who has rescued his treasure from the 

ands of thieves, and whose only care is now to 
deposit it in a place of safety, where it shall never 
more be exposed to the like danger. The Paris 
diligence overtook me towards morning. I mounted 
the coupé, but slept not, even though my limbs 
were weary and stiffened with my night’s journey, 
for I was too excited to feel the want of repose. 
On arriving at Paris, I drove that instant to the 
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Jesuits’ College, in the Rue des Postes, and not 
until the gates were shut upon me did I feel secure ; 
not until I had exchanged my coat of fine cloth and 
my shirt of embroidered cambric for the robe of 
coarse serge and garment of rough-spun hemp, 
which I have never quitted since that hour, did I 
dare to ask for nourishment or lay me down to 
rest.” Does not this simple and enthusiastic nar- 
rative remind one of the Christian heroes of the 
early ages? Who would have thought there had 
been warmth and energy enough left in the Christian 
world, to have induced this abandonment of all the 
good things of this life, by the force of imagination 
alone, without persuasion, without intrigue, with- 
out captivation of any kind? Yet so it is; and the 
ardor of M. de Ravignan has not a whit abated 
with the years which have passed since then. It 
is only the other day that a legacy of considerable 
value fell to his portion by the death of an uncle. 
He was compelled to go before a notary to renounce 
his share of the succession, as, by the law of the 
Jesuits, all inheritance must be delivered up to the 
community, unless renounced by the heir in favor 
of his family. After the ceremony of signing and 
witnessing had been accomplished, M. de Ravignan 
took his leave of the notary, who, however, with 
native admiration for one who could thus so coolly 
abandon a princely fortune, bowed him to the outer 
door with every show of respect. He observed the 
tears coursing each other down the pale and fur- 
rowed cheek of the Jesuit, and remained to watch 
him as he descended the stairs. Presently M. de 
Ravignan paused, and, drawing the crucifix from 
his bosom, kissed it with fervor ; then, throwing 
his arms aloft to heaven, he exclaimed, with sub- 
lime enthusiasm, ‘‘ Now, God be praised, the 
world and I have said our last farewell to each 
other!’’ What would not the stardy Loyola have 
given for such a man as this? 





THINGS TO BE Founp Ovt.—Nature is not exhausted. 
Within her fertile bosom there may be thousands of 
substances yet unknown, as precious as the only 
recently found gutta percha. To doubt this, would 
be to repudiate the most logical inference afforded by 
the whole history of the earth. Corn and the grape 
excepted, nearly all our staples in vegetable food are 
of comparatively modern discovery. Society had a 
long existence without tea, coffee, cotton, cocoa, sugar, 
and potatoes. Who shall say there is not a more nu- 
tritious plant than the sugar-cane, a finer root than 
the potato, a more useful tree than the cotton? Buried 
wealth lies everywhere in the bowels of the earth, 
which needs but the true divining rod of organized 
action for its discovery.— Atheneum. 





Hixnpoo Beaaar.—We opce knew a beggar who 
had a house, his own property, and supported two 
families by his profession, and two others who were 
money-lenders, and in both the lines carried on a 
prosperous business. All these three persons were 
blind, and took up begging as a way of gaining their 
livelihood, just as others do by weaving, carpentering, 
or any other trade. They were looked on by all their 
neighbors as most respectable members of society, 
and none of the feelings we associate with the idea of 
pauper ever entered their minds. A Brahman who 
begs is considered a much more respectable character 
than one that keeps a shop or holds a plough. 
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From the Examiner. 


dance entre le Comte de Mirabeau et le 
Comte de la Marck, pendant les années 1789, 
1790, et 1791. Recueillie, mise en ordre et 
publiée par M. Ad. de Bacourt, Ancien Ambas- 
sadeur de France prés Ja Cour de Sardaigne. 
Three vols. Paris: 1851. 


Tne main object of the publication of this cor- 
respondence, hitherto only imperfectly known, is to 
place in their true light the exact relations subsist- 
ing between the Court of France and Mirabeau, 
during the two eventful years which preceded the 
death of the latter. Those relations were so im- 
portant in their bearing upon the great question of 
the continued existence of monarchy in France, 
that a clear account of them is essentially necessary, 
as well for a right understanding of the facts which 
make the history of the period, as for Mirabeau’s 
own sake, whose conduct throughout the negotia- 
tions has been alternately the subject of unmitigated 
blame and unrestricted praise, according to the 
political creed of his commentators. 

That Mirabeau himself was anxious the world 
should be fully acquainted with all that had taken 
place between him and the court—that he even 
telied upon the eventual publication of this corre- 
spondence for the justification of his political char- 
acter—is evident from a communication which he 
made to M. de la Marck on the 18th of July, 1790, 
when the negotiations between the court and Mira- 
beau had made some progress, and his celebrated 
letter to the king had already been written. In this 
communication, made at a time when Mirabeau 
supposed that the illness from which he was then 
suffering would prove fatal, he sent to his friend all 
the papers necessary for vindicating his memory ; 
and although these documents were restored to 
Mirabeau shortly afterwards, when he recovered, 
the motive which originally prompted their trans- 
mission remained unchanged ; for by the orator’s 
death-bed, in the following year, M. de la Marck 
renewed the engagement into which he had entered 
to give’to posterity the proofs of Mirabeau’s loyal 
and energetic efforts to serve the king and save his 
country. 

Thirty-six years elapsed, however, before M. de 
la Marck seriously addressed himself to the task of 
putting his papers in order, nor were they published 
during his lifetime. Their appearance now is 
somewhat late in the day for the purpose of repair- 
ing reputations so damaged as those of the princi- 
pal personages in this correspondence, but as M. 
de la Marck observes: ‘‘ La verité arrive toujours 
& temps pour I’histoire.”” That these letters 
contain *‘ the truth,”’ as far as it relates to the facts 
which actually took place, there can be no doubt; 
whether all the opinions expressed in them be sin- 
cere, may perhaps admit of question; but it is quite 
certain from them that Mirabeau always evinced a 
strong tendency in favor of constitutional monarchy, 
and that he was really in earnest in his efforts to 
save the king and arrive at that form of government, 
in spite of the violence of those declarations in the 
tribune which out of doors created so opposite an 
impression. M. de la Marck, whose intimacy with 
Mirabeau was of the closest nature, expresses the 
most profound conviction of his sincerity, and ad- 
duces so many incidental proofs in Mirabeau’s 
favor, that it is difficult to refuse assent to his 
propositions. To show the value which attaches 
to the evidence of M. de la Marck, it is necessary 
that we should state who he was, and how circum- 
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stanced at the momentous period to which this 
correspondence belongs. 

Auguste-Marie-Raymond, Count de Ja Marck, 
the second son of the Duke d’Arenberg, the head 
of one of the most ancient and illustrious families 
in Europe, and who still held the rank of sovereign 

rinces, was born on the 30th of August, 1753, at 

russels, where his father resided. The duke, 
who had served with great distinction during the 
seven years’ war, and was a field-marshal in the 
Austrian army, originally intended Prince Augus- 
tus for the same service, in which, indeed, he began 
his career at the age of fifteen; but certain family 
circumstances altered his destination. The Count 
de la Marck, the last of his name, and the father- 
in-law of the Duke d’ Arenberg, was the proprietor 
of a regiment of German infantry in the service of 
France, and, having no son, proposed that Prince 
Augustus should enter the French service, offering, 
if he did so, to give him the regiment which it was 
in his power to dispose of. ‘The proposition was 
accepted, and it was further arranged that on the 
death of his grandfather the young prince should 
take the title of Count de la Marck, by which he 
subsequently became known. The family of Aren- 
berg had constantly borne arms in the Austrian 
army, but belonging to a sovereign house, they were 
free to take service wherever they pleased; the 
Duke d’Arenberg, however, who stood high in the 
estimation of the Empress-Queen, Maria Theresa, 
judged it advisable to obtain her consent to this 
change in the career of his son. The request was 
made at the very moment when the marriage was 
decided on between the Archduchess Marie-An- 
toinette and the Dauphin of France; and the 
empress, in acceding to it, strongly recommended 
the Prince of Arenberg to her daughter. He was 
accordingly presented in due form to Louis the 
Fifteenth, assisted at all the fétes which were given 
on the occasion of the marriage, was warmly wel- 
comed by the dauphiness, and honored by a kindness 
and confidence never afterwards withdrawn. We, 
consequently, find in the Count de la Marck a 
zealous defender of Marie-Antoinette, whom he 
endeavors, and we think not unsuccessfully, to 
represent as much less disposed towards political in- 
terference—until the gravity of events compelled her 
to interfere—than she has always been described. 
After being thus presented, Prince Augustus 
joined his regiment in the South of France, re- 
mained with it for a year to learn his duty, and 
then, at the age of twenty, returned to court, 
where, having succeeded to his grandfather’s title, 
and being invested with the rank of Grandee of 
Spain, he enjoyed every facility for establishing a 
political and social connection of the highest kind. 

It is not necessary that we should follow his 
military career, which, however, gave him the 
opportunity of distinguishing himself in India under 
the Count de Bussy, and from whence he returned 
severely wounded ; but an incident which occurred 
soon after his return is worth adverting to, as it 
shows in a very striking manner the immunity 
which still existed, so close to the period of its 
utter extinction, for offences committed by ‘ the 
privileged classes.’’ 

In the Count de la Marck’s regiment was a young 
Swedish officer, named Peyron, who was protected 
by Gustavus III. ; his conduct was not irreproacha- 
ble, and when the regiment was ordered to India 
M. Peyron thought proper to resign his commission ; 
not, however, without some sharp observations on 





the part of the Count de la Marck, which were 
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heard by some other Swedish officers, also in the 
regiment. M. Peyron’s reputation suffered by the 
construction put upon it, and he resolved to exact 
satisfaction from M. de la Marck, when the latter 
should return from India. The opportunity for 
offering provocation to his former commanding 
officer presented itself at a masked ball which was 
given at court to Gustavus III. on his passing 
through Paris from Italy. The count might 
safely have: objected to fight M. Peyron, as the 
alleged offence arose out of a question of service, 
but he did not refuse a meeting, and this took place 
on the following morning in the Bois de Boulogne. 
M. de la Marck was accompanied by the Viscount 
de Noailles, and M. Peyron by the Count de Schwe- 
rin, a Swedish officer, who had arrived only the 
evening before from Stockholm. They fought with 
swords, and after a few passes M. Peyron fell dead, 
having received his adversary’s weapon in his eye. 
M. de la Marck perceived at the same moment that 
he also was wounded, by a torrent of blood which 
gushed from his mouth. M. Peyron’s sword had 
in fact pierced his lungs just below the armpit, 
leaving a slight mark on his back. The Viscount 
de Noailles, seeing his friend vomiting blood, 
thought it was all over with him; but that the 
latter might have the satisfaction of knowing his 
own success before he died, he cried out as loud as 
he could, ‘* My dear friend—he ’s dead at any rate ; 
T am sure of that!’? M. de la Marck was not, how- 
ever, so far gone as the viscount supposed ; he 
preserved his presence of mind, got into the car- 
riage which was in waiting to take him home, and 
sat with his head hanging out of the window all 
the way that the blood might flow freely. When 


he reached his house he had still strength enough 
to ascend, without heip, to his own apartment on 


the second floor, while the viscount went for a 
surgeon. ‘The wound of M. de la Marek was 
found to be extremely dangerous, and it was only 
by the utmost care that he recovered. In the 
mean time the surgeon whom M. Peyron had taken 
to the ground was arrested by the maréchaussée, 
who seized the body of the deceased, and proceed- 
ings were commenced against all the survivors in 
the duel, the Parliament of Paris always acting 
rigorously in similar cases. The Viscount de 
Noailles immediately applied to the Count d’ Artois, 
who ordered that his own apartments in the Tem- 
ple, which was out of the jurisdiction of the Parlia- 
ment, and in fact a sanctuary, should be got ready 
for M. de la Marck, but it was found impossible to 
remove him. The queen then went to the king 
and told him the whole affair, on which orders 
were given to the Baron de Breteuil, the Minister 
of Police, to take the necessary measures for ensur- 
ing the safety of M. de la Marck. The minister 
directed that a procés-verbal should be drawn up by 
the surgeon of the police, who, after an examination 
of the body, declared that M. Peyron had died of 
apoplexy! ‘This at once put an end to the prosecu- 
tion ; and when at the end of four months M. de la 
Marck appeared again at court, the king never 
mentioned the subject. 

We hear of no more duels after this, the military 
qualities of the count being directed into a more 
legitimate channel. He bestowed considerable 

ains on the discipline of his regiment, which 
ame a model for the rest of the service, was 
appointed inspector-general of infantry, and finally 
vice-president of the committee for regulating the 
tactics of the troops of the line, in which latter 
capacity he acquired considerable reputation. 
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These duties were his chief occupation till 1789; 
apart from them, having married in 1776, the 
Count de la Marck led an agreeable life, alternately 
at Raismes, his country residence near Valenci- 
ennes, and at Versailles, where his rank and position 
gave him the means of observing all that was 
passing, which he appears to have noted with care 
and tolerable impartiality. Though warmly at- 
tached to Marie Antoinette, M. de la Marck does 
not speak of her in a spirit of partisanship, but 
rather with the manner of a calm and dispassionate 
observer. He had no personal interests to serve, 
sought no employment, needed no title, had ample 
wealth, and, the ties of friendship excepted, stood 
aloof from all who sought the monarch’s levee or 
the minister’s ante-chamber. His description of the 
court may, therefore, be fairly relied on as a faith- 
ful picture, but, save in the particulars where he 
enters into the political conduct of the queen, we 
do not find much addition to what is already suffi- 
ciently well known ; its value consists in its coming 
from one who enjoyed such excellent opportunities 
for observation, and made such fair use of them. 

It was not till the memorable year 1789, that 
M. de la Marck met with Mirabeau—but before we 
speak of the relations which subsisted between him 
and the great leader of the Revolution, we must 
give a small space to his description of two other 
great notabilities of the day. Here is a portrait of 
Lafayette—not very flattering, but, we apprehend, 
in the main correct; though it is evident that M. 
de Ja Marck had no liking for the man he 
describes. 


I knew M. de Lafayette some years before 1789, and 
almost as soon as he came out. He lost both his 
parents when he was very young, and in 1775, at 
nineteen years of age, made his first appearance in 
the world with a fortune of 120,000 livres a year. 
Shortly afterwards he married one of the daughters 
of the Duke d’Ayen, and becoming thus allied to the 
Noailles, the chief favorites at court, was surrounded 
by the best society, in the midst of which I was in the 
habit of meeting him. Madame de Lafayette was a 
person of merit, and endowed not only with wit, but 
piety. M. de Lafayette was always occupied in seek- 
ing out what he thought fashionable (de bon air) in 
men and things. But notwithstanding this tendency, 
his own manners were awkward ; he was very tall, 
and had very red hair ; he danced without grace, rode 
badly, and was less expert in bodily exercises than 
any of the young men with whom he lived. At the 
balls which were given at Versailles, where the queen 
took great pleasure in dancing in arranged quadrilles, 
she admitted those who shone most at court, and the 
favor of entering them was eagerly sought after. M. 
de Lafayette was admitted on one occasion ; but he 
acquitted himself so ill, that the queen could not 
forbear laughing at him, and it may readily be sup- 
posed that the courtiers did not fail to follow her 
example. The greater number of the companions of 
M. de Lafayette had their parents still living, and 
very little money to spend, while he, having his for- 
tune at his own disposal, was able to indulge in 
expenses impossible to others. He had a great many 
horses, and lent them freely to his friends, kept a 
good house, and received a great deal of company. 
The Duke of Orleans was usually surrounded at Mon- 
ceaux by a society who were admitted more for their 
gayety than their morality. It was the habit there to 
drink to excess. This custom became quite the fash- 
ion amongst the young men ; and, though not natur- 
ally inclined to it, St de Lafayette would not be 
behind the rest. The most distinguished fashionable 
of the day was the Viscount de Noailles, the brother- 
in-law and cousin of M. de Lafayette ; he was tall 
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and well-made, danced and rode perfectly, was fond 
of high play, and was a frequent winner, drank hard, 
ahd was possessed with the unfortunate desire of 
doing everything for effect, an inclination which, 
daring the Revolution, led him to put himself forward 
on all occasions, right or wrong. It was he whom M. 
de Lafayette chose for his model, endeavoring con- 
stantly, though with but little success in general, to 
follow in his track. I remember one day, being at a 
dinner party from which M. de Noailles was absent, 
where M. de Lafayette drank so much, that the ser- 
vants were obliged to carry him to his carriage, and 
while they were doing so he kept crying out, ‘* Don’t 
forget to tell Nozilles how much I drank !”’ 

M. de la Marck admits, however, that Lafayette had 
more talent than M. de Noailles, though the latter 
always set the example which the other followed. 
Thus, when the war broke out between England 
and her North American colonies, while yet only 
covertly assisted by France, the cause of America 
was warmly taken up by the Viscount de Noailles, 
and M. de Lafayette wishing to imitate his brother- 
in-law, who sought permission to join the ‘ insur- 
gents,’’ as they were then called, preferred a request 


to the Duke d’Ayen to obtain leave from M. de | 


Maurepas for him also. The Duke d’Ayen, who was 


always sneering at his son-in-law for what he called 


his niaiserie, replied ironically, that ‘* it did not be- 
come him to make such a request.’’ This reply justly 
itritated Lafayette, ‘‘ and,’’ says M. de la Marck, 


**I am convinced that it greatly influenced the | P® 


course he from that time adopted, and which he 
followed so far. It gave an impetus to his conduct 
which he ever afterwards constantly followed, with 
a force of will very rarely met with.”’ 

Of the other notability, the Duke of Orleans, M. 
de la Marck speaks more in detail. He describes 
him of a very weak character, fond of childish 
amusements, and incapable of giving his attention 
to any serious question for a quarter of an hour at 
a time, neither witty nor agreeable, and indolent 
and careless to the last degree. He says that the 
duke was very fond of the pleasures of the table, 
from which he generally rose excited, (trés animé,) 
though he never saw him completely drunk. His 
frequent visits to England and the society of the 
Prince of Wales helped greatly to confirm him in 
these habits, and encourage the spirit of opposition 
which he entertained towards the court and govern- 
ment. The intimacy between M. de la Marck 
and the Duke of Orleans ceased in 1790; but, 
though the former saw enough in the duke’s 
political tendencies to induce him to withdraw his 
friendship, he does not believe that Orleans ever 
formed the project of usurping his cousin’s throne. 
M. de la Marck finds the motives for his conduct in 
his hatred to the king and the royal family, and 
adduces various instances to show that this feeling 
was of old date. But as there-are always ‘* many 
sides to a character,’? M. de la Marck gives the 
duke credit for several good qualities; and, to 
illustrate the tenderness of his nature, he tells the 
following anecdote :— 


He was passionately fond of sporting, and an excel- 
lentshot. One day, in 1782, he was out shooting in a 
vineyard where the grapes were still ungathered, and 
he strictly ordered those who attended him not to pick 
any. A partridge got up behind him, and, not ob- 
serving any one in the way, the duke levelled and 
fired ; but at the moment the gun went off, his courier 
Joseph, who had been stooping down that he might 
get at the grapes unobserved, suddenly rose and 
received the whole charge in his neck and shoulder at 
only a few paces distance. The wound was very 





serious without being mortal, and the duke in great 
anxiety rushed towards the poor man, personally 
assisted in removing him from the ground, bestowed 
upon him the greatest care, and went to see him every 
day till he was completely recovered. He then pen- 
sioned him handsomely, and released him from fur- 
ther service ; but the courier, who was greatly attached 
to his master, solicited permission to remain, and 
thenceforward only did just what work he pleased. 
After this accident the Duke of Orleans renounced: 
shooting forever. He told me several times after- 
wards, that whenever he took a fowling-piece in his 
hand, he was seized with a fit of trembling, and 
always fancied he saw a man standing near the 
muzzle. 


*¢ Yet this,’? adds M. de la Marck, ‘‘ was the 
man who, during the Revolution, was led on from 
horror to horror, till he came to vote for the death 
of the head of his family !’’ 

The acquaintance between M. de la Marck and 
Mirabeau began in 1788, at a dinner given by the 
Prince de Poix, the Governor of Versailles, to 
which Mirabeau was taken by M. de Meilhan, a 
friend of M. de la Marck. The personal appear- 
ance of the great orator has been often described, 
but it will bear repeating at the hands of his 
correspondent. 


He was tall of stature, squarely and massively 
built. His head, which exceeded the ordinary pro- 
rtion, was rendered still larger by an enormous 
quantity of powdered curls. He wore a plain coat, 
of which the buttons, in colored stone, were of ex- 
aggerated dimensions ; and the buckles in his shoes 
were equally large. His whole toilet, moreover, was 
remarkable for an exaggeration of the fashion of the 
day, and harmonized ill with the good taste of the 
people about the court. The ugliness of his features 
was increased by the marks left by the small-pox.* 
His glance was shrouded, but his eyes were full of 
fire. In wishing to be polite his demonstrations were 
excessive, and his compliments affected and vulgar. 
In a word, he possessed neither the manners nor the 
language of the society in which he found himself, 
and, although his birth placed him on a par with his 
host and the other guests, it was plain that he wanted 
the ease which is acquired in the grand monde. 
During dinner, the conversation was confined chiefly 
to commonplace subjects, which, however, did not 
prevent Mirabeau from making many clever and witty 
remarks, though he spoilt their effect by affectation 
and exaggerated politeness, his failure in this respect 
being most conspicuous when he addressed his observa- 
tions to the ladies. But after dinner, when the policy 
of the administration was discussed, all that appeared 
ridiculous in the manners of Mirabeau disappeared in 
an instant, nothing then was observable but the fer- 
tility of his ideas and the justice of his opinions, and 
|he carried everybody away by the brilliancy and 
| energy with which he delivered them. 


| * Mirabeau has painted a portrait of himself less 
flattering even than this. ‘‘I look,’’ said he, after 
surveying his featares in the glass, ‘I look like a 
tiger who has had the small-pox.” M. de Chateaubri- 
and’s description of him in the ‘‘ Memoires d’Outre 
tombe,” is scarcely less forcible: ‘‘ The seams scored 
by the small-pox on his features seemed more like 
scars left there by fire. Nature appeared to have 
moulded his head for empire or the gibbet, to have 
fashioned his arms ‘to > a nation, or carry off a 
woman. When he shook his mane, as he gazed on 


the people, he at once arrested them; when he raised 
his paws and showed his talons, he excited them to 
fury. In the midst of the frightful turbulence of. the 
National Assembly I have seen him in the tribune, 
sombre, hideous, and immovable ; he reminded me 
of the Chaos of Milton, without form or motion in the 
centre of its confusion.” 
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Though M. de la Marck and Mirabeau met each 
other several times after this on terms of growing 
intimacy, it was not till the convocation of States- 
General, in 1789, that their friendship became 


closely cemented. Almost at their first conversa- 
tion Mirabeau opened against the faults of the 
government, and advocated bolder financial meas- 
ures than those proposed by Necker, whom he 





considered unequal to the position he occupied. To 
the inquiry of M. de la Marck, as to what was the | 
abject of the incendiary course which Mirabeau had | 
adopted, both within and without the Assembly, the 
latter replied : ‘* The fate of France is decided, the 
words liberty, taxes agreed to by the people, have 
reverberated throughout the kingdom. They can 
never get out of that without a government more 
or less resembling that of England.”’ In the 
midst, however, of his declamations and expres- 
sions of contempt for the ministry, he showed his 
monarchical tendencies, and repeated that it was 
not his fault if he were repelled by the government, 
and if they forced him, from regard to his personal 
safety, to become the chief of the popular party. 
‘* The time is come,”’ said he, ‘* when men must 
be estimated according to what they carry in the 
space below the forehead, between the eyebrows.”’ 
On the occasion of one of the frequent meetings 
between the friends, Mirabeau urged the count to 
let them know at the chéteau that he was much 
more disposed to be on their side than against them 
—and phrases of this kind were frequently repeated. 
But although Mirabeau’s talents were fully recog- 
nized, the court entertained doubts of his proving 
true to their cause, and, in common with many, 
suspected him of venality. This charge M. de la 
Marck clears away completely, adducing numerous 
facts to show that a consideration for his pecuniary 
interests was Mirabeau’s last thought. He gives 
a notable instance in describing an application 
made by Mirabeau to himself, in epaeaice, 1789, 
for the loan of a small sum of money, at a time 
when, had he refrained from the publication of 
certain pamphlets directed against existing abuses, 
the persons chiefly implicated would willingly 
have paid highly for his silence. M. de la Marck 
says that this application was made at the very 
moment when Mirabeau was accused of receiving 
bribes from the Duke of Orleans, and emphatically 
declares, that he never sacrificed his principles to 
his pecuniary interests. That, at a later period, 
Mirabeau received large sums of money from the 
king, M. de la Marck does not deny; but he avers 
that the money was spent on the king’s affairs, 
with the reservation only of what was necessary 
to relieve Mirabeau’s pecuniary necessities, and 
enable him to devote his time, undivided, to public 
matters. 

Satisfied of the soundness of Mirabeau’s views, 
persuaded of his sincerity, and being aware, more- 
over, that his own intimacy with, the chief of the 

pular party was beginning to attract observation, 
i de la Marck took steps to satisfy the queen on 
the real nature of the relations subsisting between 
an avowed aristocrat like himself and an apparent 
leveller like Mirabeau. Marie-Antoinette person- 
ally expressed herself satisfied .with the course 
pursued by him: ‘I have never doubted your 
sentiments,’’ she said, ‘‘ and when I was informed 
that you were intimate with Mirabeau, I was fully 
of opinion that your intentions were for the best ; 
but you will be able to exercise no influence over 
him, and, as to what you think necessary on the 
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ion. I hope we shall never become so unfortunate 
as to be reduced to the painful extremity of having 
recourse to Mirabeau.’’ The queen little thought, 
when she said this, that the day was close at hand 
when she would look upon Mirabeau as her sole 
anchor and support! At the time she spoke there 
was apparently sufficient reason why she should do 
so, fur Mirabeau was mistrusted by all, and per- 
sonally the queen had no great reason to choose him 
for her counsellor. The Count de la Marck, how- 
ever, did not desist from endeavoring to establish 
the good understanding which he believed to be 
so necessary, and he was the more encouraged to 
that course by the obliging deference of Mirabeau to 
the opinions of one on whose honesty he evidently 
relied, and whose friendship for him was un- 
doubted. 

While the court thus hesitated to profit by his 
advice and services, the danger became every day 
more imminent. ‘Towards the end of September, 
1789, Mirabeau was continually speaking to M. 
de la Marck of the critical position of affairs. 
‘¢ What,”’ asked he, ‘* are these people thinking 
oft Do they not see the abyss which is yawn- 
ing beneath their feet?’? On one occasion, when 
roused to a state of unusual exasperation, he 
exclaimed : ‘‘ All is lost; the king and queen will 
perish in the commotion; you will see it; the 
populace will trample on their dead bodies.’ And, 
observing the horror which this expression excited 
in M. de la Marck, he added: ‘* Yes, yes, they 
will trample on their dead bodies; you do not 
sufficiently comprehend the danger of their posi- 
tion ; but it is necessary that they should know it.” 

These opinions and these fears were not revealed 
to M. de Ja Marck alone ; and many, when behold- 
ing the fulfilment of his prophetic words in the 
events of the 5th and 6th of October, only a few 
days after they were uttered, saw in these the 

roof that he had a secret hand in preparing them. 

he accusation made by M. de Chatelet against 
Mirabeau rests on this ground; but M. de la 
Marck is as precise as earnest in exculpating his 
friend, while he admits that the most profound 
obscurity still exists as to the originators of the 
movement. If, says M.de la Marck, Mirabeau had 
been guilty of the crime imputed to him, he-would 
of necessity have taken some measures on the 
morning of the outbreak for acting in concert with 
his alleged accomplices. But what was the fact? 
Instead of assisting at their councils, he passed the 
whole of the day of the 5th of October, up to six 
o’clock in the evening, with M. de la Marck ; and 
the greater part of the conversation which passed 
between the two turned upon the dangers which 
they thought must inevitably result from the con- 
duct of the court and from the agitation which pre- 
vailed in Paris. Throughout this conversation, it 
is added, Mirabeau developed only the honest 
views of a great and enlightened citizen. M. dela 
Marck further affirms that he believes, from the 
bottom of his conscience, that Mirabeau was a 
stranger, both in his thoughts and deeds, to the 
secret proceedings, which raised so fearful an 
effervescence in the minds of the people of Paris. 
He states, in conclusion, that after their dinner was 
over they both went together to the Assembly, and 
there for the first time heard of the march of the 
Parisians upon Versailles. 

We do not find it necessary to follow M. de la 
Marck into the details which he gives for the pur- 

ose of disproving the allegations of M. de Chate- 





part of the king’s ministers, I am not of your opin- 


et, as the case appears to us to be sufficiently 
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clear ; we return rather to the general course of 
events and Mirabeau’s connection with them. 


On the day following the one on which the king was 
conducted or rather dragged to the Tuileries, (says 
M. de la Marck,) Mirabeau came to me very early. | 
‘If you have any means,”’ he observed, on entering, | 
** of approaching the king and queen, persuade them | 
that they and France are lost unless the royal family | 
quits Paris. I am occupied with a plan for enabling | 
them to do so; are you in such a position as to be| 
able to give them the assurance that they may reckon 
on me?’? *‘* Occupy yourself with your plan,’’ I 
answered ; ‘* when it is drawn out, I shall find a way 
for it to reach them.’’ A few days afterwards he sent 
me the plan which will be found amongst my papers, 
and which bears the date of the 15th of Uctober, 1789. 


This document is an eloquent piece of writing, 
in which, in vigorous language, ete exposes 
the whole danger of the king’s position. Here is 
a resumé of its leading features. He begins by 
counselling the necessity for having immediate 
recourse to energetic measures ; for withdrawing 
the king from the real servitude in which he was 
kept in Paris, and from the imminent personal 
dangers that he might be exposed to—a servitude, 
and dangers, which even those of his own party 
turned to account in refusing him obedience, on the 
pretext that he was not a free agent. He dwells 
on the irreparable imprudence of such a step as the 
king leaving France, separating himself from his 

ople, divorcing himself from the revolution, 

aving recourse to arms, to be assisted by whom? 
—a nobility, who, isolated, were nothing !—for- 
eigners'—an odious and powerless proceeding, 
which would at once do away with all belief in his 
paternal and generous intentions! Mirabeau ad- 
vises the king to retire into Normandy, a faithful 
and attached province contiguous to Brittany and 
Anjou, on both of which he might rely—and each 
of them remote from the frontier*—and there, that 
he should call the nation around him by satisfactory 
proclamations ; reminding it that, spontaneously 
and from the very commencement of his reign, he 
had always shown himself the enemy of despotism, 

rodigality, and abuses; that he had endeavored, 
\ every means in his power, to ameliorate the 
condition of his people; and that, first of his 
dynasty who had done so, he had preceded the 
wishes of his country in promising and endeavoring 
to procure the restitution, the increase and the 
organization, of its political rights. He urges the 
king to proclaim respect for the national debt; to 
renew the bases of the constitution; to sanction 
several important decrees, and explain why he 
delays to sanction others ; to advocate the abolition 
of local parliaments ; to call around him a national 
assembly who would meet at once, or convoke 
another legislature if the assembly thus convened 
should be prevented from joining the king, which 
he does not suppose would voluntarily be the case ; 
to declare at the same time that the king had no 
desire to keep up a state of royal luxury, and that 
a million (of francs) would content him both as 
king and the father of a family ; to announce that 
all the treasure of the state would hencefurward be 
applied to improving the condition of the people ; 
and that, nevertheless, he would make no change 
in the scale of public salaries which had become 
rights fairly acquired. In conclusion, Mirabeau 
recommends above all things to act with caution 
and prudence, and according to the nature of 





* On the side of Austria. 
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events ; but to act speedily, for the danger was 
pressing. 

To induce the king to entertain these views, M. 
de la Marck addressed himself to Monsieur, (after- 
wards Louis the 18th,) and exposed to that prince 
the wisdom of Mirabeau’s advice. The prince 
agreed in their general tenor ; but at the end of a 
two hours’ conversation M. de Ja Marck became 
convinced that nothing could be done with one so 
irresolute as Louis the Sixteenth. ‘‘ To give you 
an idea of his character,’’ observed Monsieur, in 
lamenting over the impossibility of stimulating his 
brother to action, ‘‘ imagine balls of oiled ivory 
which you vainly endeavor to keep together.’’ 
Nothing, therefore, was done; and events moved 
gradually nearer to the awful goal. 

The month of December, 1789, arrived, and little 
hope remained to Mirabeau of rendering useful 
service, whether by private advice or by endeavor- 
ing to place himself at the head of an administra- 
tion that could have saved the monarchy. His own 
position was crippled by the state of his pecuniary 
resources ; his utility in the States-General was 
neutralized ; and the ministers, with M. Necker 
at their head, instead of coming to terms with him, 
only sought to render him odious by the accusations 
to which they gave currency, of his having been 
the author of, and one of the actors in, the events 
of the 5th and 6th of October. It was then, as he 
had said before, and had occasion subsequently to 
repeat, that he uttered that bitter, self-accusing 
sentence, ‘* Alas! what injury the immorality of 
my youth has done to the public weal !”’ 

Mirabeau’s discouragement at this epoch was so 
fully shared by M. de la Marck, that the latter 
resolved to quit the Assembly and retire into the 
Low Countries. He had several reasons for doing 
so, both political and prudential, the greater part 
of his possessions being in those provinces, now in 
a state of open revolt against the authority of the 
Emperor Joseph the Second ; he thought, too, that 
at a distance from Paris he should be a better 
judge of what was going on there than if he 
remained on the spot. During his absence, 
however, he kept up a close cerrespondence 
with Mirabeau ; whose letters, approving highly 
of the Brabant revolution, caused M. de la Marck 
some displeasure; as he saw by their tone that 
Mirabeau was plunging deeper and deeper into 
revolutionary ideas, lauding those men and meas- 
ures he had previously blamed, and seeking to throw 
contempt on what he had formerly praised and 
defended. M. de la Marck did not conceal the 
impression made by these letters, and says it is not 
improbable that their intercourse might have been 
broken off altogether, but for an incident which 
took place at the moment, and which soon put 
them again into the closest relation, and riveted the 
links that were only severed by death. 

In the month of March, 1790, M. de la Marck 
was at Brussels, and received a pressing message 
from the Count de Mercy, the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor in Paris, requesting him to go there to discuss 
some business of the highest importance. M. de 
la Marck set out immediately, and found that the 
Count de Mercy had been charged by the king and 
queen with the mission to ascertain through him 
what were the real sentiments of Mirabeau with 
regard to the court, and whether they might hope 
for his services—for to that complexion things had: 
come at last. An important feature in the nego- 
tiation, if entered into, was to keep the whole mat- 
ter a profound secret, especially from M. Necker. 
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M. de Ja Marck expressed his fear that it was now 
too late for Mirabeau to repair the evil already 
done, but consented to act in the matter ; and after 
some diplomatic delay on the part of M. de Mercy, 
a meeting took place between him and Mirabeau, 
the result of which was highly satisfactory to both. 
This was the commencement of the relations 
between Mirabeau and the court. The details of 
their progress occupy considerable space in the 
notes of M. de la Marck, but it is only necessary 
for our purpose to state the result, which was that 
Mirabeau entered eagerly into the project of extri- 
cating the king from the dangers that threatened 
his throne and life, and that the first step he took in 
the affair was to write the letter to the king, dated 
the 10th of May, 1790, the contents of which are 
matter of history. It was not, Mirabeau said in 
this letter, his intention to defend monarchy in 
France as it formerly existed; his aim was to 
modify and regenerate it, so as to arrive at last ata 
form of government more or less resembling that 
which had conducted England to the height of her 
power and glory. His first thought was to save 
the king in the general breakup, and rescue him 
from the hands of the anarchists, who, he feared, 
would not fail speedily to become his executioners. 
If he could succeed in doing that, all was not lost. 
But the difficulty was to find the means of succeed- 
ing in so boldan attempt. Everything was against 
Mirabeau except his vast mental resources. His 
past and present life, the necessity for still appear- 
ing inimical to the court, and, still more, the 
necessity fur adhering to the revolution to which 
he had himself given the terrible impulse which he 
now sought to arrest—these were amongst the 
obstacles to his new desire. It was only by cling- 
ing to the revolution, by following its course with 
unfaltering steps that he could hope to change its 
In order to destroy anarchy, it was im- 


direction. 
perative upon him to appear to make common 


cause with it. ‘*Such,’’ says M. de la Marck, 
‘* was the position of Mirabeau, who had decided 
on devoting himself to the interests of the king, 
even before he entered into the engagements con- 
tained in his letter of the 10th of May. In doing 
so he doubtless risked his life, which he would 
have lost, like others, on the scaffold, if it had not 
been naturally closed in the midst of the struggle.” 
The ministry of the day were an obstacle to his 
progress, and one of his earliest efforts was to get 
rid of and replace them by men disposed to favor 
his system, for which reason he never ceased to 
attack them in the Assembly. But another and 
more powerful obstacle was M. de Lafayette, at 
that time the idol of the National Guard, of which 
he was the commander-in-chief, and virtually, in 
consequence, master of the situation. It was 
necessary either to get rid of Lafayette or render 
him powerless. In the impossibility of doing 
either, Mirabeau tried to conciliate him, but, like 
his former endeavors with the same object in view, 
without success. Lafayette treated his rival de 
haut en bas, and scornfully said to one of his friends, 
** J’ai vaincu le roi d’ Angleterre dans sa puissance, 
le roi de France dans son autorité, le peuple dans 
sa fureur ; certainement je ne céderai pas 4 M. de 
Mirabeau.”’ 

In the mean time the negotiations with the court 
went on, the king and queen expressing more 
strongly than ever their desire to secure the ser- 
vices of Mirabeau, to which end arrangements were 
made for paying off his debts, and granting him a 
fixed allowance, so as to leave him free to act. 
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Those debts amounted to a sum of 208,000 francs, 
including 400 louis which M. de la Marck had 
been in the habit of sending him for the last eight 
months, at the rate of 50 louis a month. Mira- 
beau’s own income was upwards of 50,000 francs 
a year, with which he might easily have cleared 
himself, had he been able to give the necessary 
time to his own affairs which he devoted to public 
ones; but such was his embarrassed condition that 
he felt that he could not stir without external 
assistance, and he gladly accepted the terms offered 
by the king. It was settled, therefore, that Mira- 
beau should receive, through M. de Fontanges, 
Archbishop of Toulouse, 6,000 francs a month, 
that the 208,000 francs should be paid; and the 
king further placed in the hands of M. de la Marck 
four bills of 250,000 franes each, which were to be 
paid over to Mirabeau at the end of the session of 
the National Assembly, provided he served him 
well and faithfully. M. dela Marck, while fully 
alive to the delicacy of Mirabeau’s position in this 
arrangement, strenuously contends that the money 
thus paid and promised can only be considered as 
literally employed in the king’s service, and not as 
a bribe to secure Mirabeau’s goed offices, for the 
reason that Mirabeau had all along declared his 
monarchical tendencies, that he could not be useful 
till his debts were paid, and that, had money been 
his only object, he might have procured it ‘a flots 
d’or,”’ from any party to whose support he tendered 
his powerful talents. The question, however, can- 
not be narrowed to this consideration, and M. de la 
Marck is quite aware of it; for Mirabeau, though 
not venal, was ambitious, and in the regeneration 
of France through his means, and by the gratifica- 
tion of his natural impulses, he saw within grasp 
the meed of his utmost ambition. He knew the 
nature of his countrymen too well; he saw too 
plainly to what the revolution tended if its fearful 
progress could not be arrested ; and he felt the im- 
possibility of guiding such a torrent as he might 
have guided the stream of constitutional govern- 
ment. We feel therefore disposed to admit that it 
was on principle Mirabeau accepted the king’s 
offers, and we must do him the justice to say that 
he served him faithfully, though the value of his 
services was utterly negatived by the king’s own 
weakness. 

The labors of Mirabeau, in endeavoring to induce 
the court seriously and energetically to adopt his 
views, were, as the labors of Sisyphus, perpetually 
returning to the same point; with the additional 
misfortune that every failure brought events nearer 
to a crisis. His exertions were prodigious; he 
never allowed himself a moment’s rest ; now in the 
tribune, then in his cabinet; on the watch for 
everything that was said or done ; dictating to his 
secretary, writing himself, revising the papers 
which he had dictated ; provoking discussions to 
elicit new ideas, making these the basis of fresh 
movements, and, above all, not neglecting his own 
pleasures. Almost every day he sent notes to the 
court drawn up with the utmost care. They were 
the result of his observations on the progress of the 
Assembly, on the tendencies of parties, and on the 
measures which ought to be taken to resist them or 
escape from their violence. In them he constantly 
dwelt on the necessity of changing the ministry, of 
reducing the power of Lafayette, and of employing 
money in all directions and without limit. He 
relied much on the energy of Marie Antoinette, and 
said of her in a note written on the 15th Sept. 
1790; ‘* The king has only one man on his side, 














and that is his wife. There is no safety for her 
but in the reéstablishment of the royal authority. 
I am persuaded that she would not endure existence 
without the crown.” But he did not confine him- 
self to fragmentary suggestions. The forty-seventh 
note of the series, which was forwarded on the 
23rd of December, 1790, contained a general plan 
—now published for the first time—intituled 
‘* Apergu de la situation de France et des moyens 
de concilier la liberté publique avec ]’autorité 
royale.’’ It is a full and complete exposé of Mira- 
beau’s system, but its very great length prevents 
us from reproducing it. 

Yet what was the end of all this toil and anxiety ? 
The conviction on the part of Mirabeau that it was 
impossible to save those who would not stir hand 
or foot to save themselves. The court was 
frightened, but not roused to act with resolution 
even by such a warning as this, which Mirabeau 
sent on the 13th of August, 1790: ‘* Four ene- 
mies,”’ he said, *‘ are rapidly approaching ; taxes, 
bankruptcy, the army, and winter. Some course 
must be adopted, either to prepare for events while 
waiting for them, or to provoke events by directing 
them. In two words, civil war is certain and per- 
haps necessary. Will you wait for it or begin it? 
—or can you and will you prevent it?” His 
proposition was that the king should retire to Fon- 
tainebleau in the first instance—but neither this nor 
any other decisive movement counselled by Mira- 
beau was ever taken, though the king always 
seemed disposed to listen to his advice till the next 
comer changed the current of his irresolution. 
*¢ MustI still,’ Mirabeau wrote to M. de Ja Marck, 
*¢ must I still send more notes? Of what use is it 
since { am not listened to? Whatdo they require 
of me? Do they wish me to play a different part ? 
I am ready to do so. I will be faithful to the 
engagement which I have entered into to defend the 
king’s cause, and whatever circumstances may 
happen I will keep my word.’’ Yet to a man of 
such commanding ability, of such undoubted power, 
who manifested such earnestness in his cause, the 
king could prefer a mountebank named Bergasse— 
a disciple of Mesmer—whose counsel was so far 
followed that an extravagant letter from Louis to 
the Assembly was written at his suggestion, and 
even forwarded to Mirabeau for Ais adoption. He 
might well exclaim: ‘‘C’est done au baquet 
mesmérique, c’est done sur le trépied de )’illumin- 
ation, qu’ils vout chercher un reméde a leurs 
maux.”’ 

Yet, in spite of the discouragement caused by the 
king’s want of confidence, his weakness and his 
indecision, Mirabeau remained faithful to his trust 
till the end ; and of his fidelity he gave a striking 
proof in denouncing the infamous plot which was 
got up at the close of the year 1790, when the 
woman Lamotte, the chief agent in the affair of the 
diamond necklace, was brought back to Paris for 
the purpose of pleading her pretended innocence at 
the bar of the Assembly, and thereby subjecting 
the queen to a trial before a tend newly or- 
ganized and ready to condemn her. ‘I know no 
infamy,’’ says M. de Ja Marck, ‘‘ in this period so 
fertile in wickedness, which excited the indignation 
of Mirabeau so highly as this odious plot. It made 
him mad with anger, and redoubled his energy. 
* I will save the unfortunate queen from her execu- 
tioners,’ he cried, ‘ or perish in the attempt.’ And, 
in fact, from that moment he cast aside every cal- 
culation for preserving his own popularity, and 
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rushed boldly and manfully into the breach to attack 
the enemies of the monarchy.” 

But the inevitable waves of the Revolution ad- 
vanced, breaking at the foot of the throne which 
they were shortly to overwhelm. On the 22d of 
March, 1791, a constitutional law on the regency was 
discussed in the Assembly. This motion inspired 
Mirabeau with a sense of the greatest danger to the 
state ; and he combated the proposition of the Jaco- 
bin party on the following day with so much suc- 
cess that his view of the question, affirming the 
regency to belong of right to the nearest relative 
of the king, was adopted. But it was the last ex- 
ertion he was able to make. Four days afterwards 
he was taken ill with a return of jaundice, an affec- 
tion of the eyes, and an accumulation of old com- 
plaints ; and this illness, which proved fatal within 
a week, seemed the signal for the commencement of 
that anarchy which Mirabeau had so much dreaded. 
On the 28th of March, the day after his attack, 
the people of Paris, instigated by their accustomed 
leaders, made a violent attack on the club of con- 
stitutional royalists, destroyed the house where they 
held their sittings, and were all but successful in 
taking the lives of the assembled members. From 
that moment the Jacobins assumed the ascendancy 
which Mirabeau alone had been able to keep in 
check, and in his last moments he is reported to 
have said: ‘* J’emporte avec moi le deuil de la 
monarchie ; aprés ma mort, les factieux s’en dis- 
puteront les lambeaux.’’ Cabanis, the mystical 
physician who attended Mirabeau during his last 
illness, has contested the exactness of this speech, 
but M. de la Marck firmly believes it was spoken. 
At all events it conveys the full expression of sen- 
timents which Mirabeau was continually in the 
habit of uttering. Three days before his death he 
urged M. de la Marck to take charge of his papers and 
publish them. His last words on the subject were : 

‘* C’est dans ces papiers que la posterité trouvera, 
jespére, la meilleure justification de ma conduite 
dans ces derniers temps ; c’est ]& qu, existe l’hon- 
neur de ma mémoire. * * * Promettez moi 
qu’un jour ces papiers seront connus, et que votre 
amitié saura venger ma mémoire en les livrant a 
la publicité.’’* 

his was his most important bequest, and on the 
2d of April, 1791, he died in the arms of M. de la 
Marck, and with him fell every hope that might 
still have sustained the royal family. 

On the melancholy events which followed it is 
not necessary fur us to dwell. They are succinetly 
narrated by M. de Bacourt, who follows the subse- 
quent career of M. de la Marck to its quiet close at 
Brussels in 1833, when, having survived the Rev- 
olution, the Empire, and the Restoration, he again 
witnessed the return of Lafayette to temporary power 
at the head of the National Guards of Paris, and 
saw also the complete extinction of his influence at 
the hands of the son of Egalité; a cycle of events 
pregnant with matter for deepest reflection. Of M. 
de Bacourt’s share in the production of this corre- 
spondence we may speak in terms of unqualified 
praise. He has bestowed much care on the com- 
pilation of the documents entrusted to him, and his 
own remarks are always temperate and judicious 











* In these papers I hope that posterity will find the 
best justification of my conduct in these last days ; 
on that depends the honor of my memory. Promise 
me that these Le ogy shall one day be known, and 
that your frien “3 will take care to avenge my 
memory by giving them publicity. 
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A REAL SISTER 


From Household Words. 
A REAL SISTER OF CHARITY. 


Jane Bat was scarcely ever known to be alone, 
from the earliest year of her life ; one might almost 
say from the early months of her life, before she 
nad any years to reckon ; for, as soon as her moth- 
er could leave her to sit or sprawl on the floor or 
the threshold, some kitten or little dog would come 
to her, or the birds would hop about her, as if she 
somehow belonged to them. Jane had no sisters ; 
and her only brother was many years older than 
herself ; so there were no children at home for her 
to play with; and her mother was too busy to do 
more than see that the child came to no harm. 
Yet little Jane always had companions, and plenty 
todo. In the winter, she and the cat kept each 
other warm by the fireside ; and she had the birds 
to take care of. She watched for every crumb that 
fell from the loaf, and put it outside the door for 
the birds, which fed just the same whether she was 
by or in the house. Before she could well walk 
on the ice, she used to go to the slides, where 
there was sure to be some little creature crying 
with cold, while the elder boys and girls were 
sliding ; and wherever there was such a little 
creature crying with cold, there was Jane putting 
its hands round her neck, or covering up its feet 
with her frock, and telling it they would soon be 
warm. On the bitterest nights, she was afraid 
dolly would be cold, even in her arms; and she 
tucked in the sheet round the smart young lady’s 
neck before going to sleep "herself. In spring, 
there were almost always some young birds to feed 
and rear, while boys would go bird-nesting, as boys 
do everywhere. The first strangers who came to 
that part of the coast for sea-bathing: used to stare 
at the child whom they met walking with a bird 

hed on her head, and another on her shoulder. 

f there was acrab that was thrown out by the 
fishermen because it had lost a claw, Jane would 
make a pool for it in the sands, and watch over it 
till she saw whether it could shift for itself. She 
was no favorite with the shepherds on the down ; 
for they lost many a wheatear in August by her 
letting the birds out of their traps. She was told 
that it was wrong to do so, and she believed it ; 
but still she never could see the bit of stick and 
horsehair, and the hole in the turf, without peeping 
to look if a poor bird was within; and if there was 
one not strangled, she could not possibly help set- 
ting it free. She got many a scolding, and not a 
few blows, before she learned that other people 
who take wheatears out of traps leave a penny: ora 
halfpenny in the trap. After that, every halfpenny 
she had went that way ; and when she had no more 
coppers, she would leave a few cherries, or an 

apple, or a bit of gingerbread—any treasure she 
happened to have ; and then she was exceedingly 
surprised when the trapper knew who had been 
there. The shepherds treated her more respectful- 
ly after a certain day, when something happened 
that frightened the child a good deal. She was 
sitting on the down, making a daisy chain for her 
doll’s neck, when some dogs came scouring up the 
slope. They were in pursuit of a leveret; and the 
leveret, hard-pressed, jumped into the child’s lap. 
Instantly she covered it with her frock, and sprang 
toher feet. The dogs leaped upon her, and made an 
alarming noise ; and when the farmer to whom the 
dogs belonged came up, he found her hugging the 
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where ; and many were found to agree that thero 
must be something strange about the child, that a 
wild animal should take refuge in her lap, and that 
the dogs should not pull her down. When the bad 
weather came on, and the winds were too high for 
the downs, there was always somebody’s lame foot 
or aching head to nurse in her Jap. And then came 
the ae when there were only too many wet 
and cold, and hungry, and wretched people for her 
to try to warm and comfort. 

Perhaps the greatest event of her whole child- 
hood was the arrival in the next town of a manag- 
erie of wild beasts. When her father took her to 
see it, he was little aware what he was doing! 
There was a young lady, dressed very grandly, 
with a little wand in her hand, who went into the 
lion’s cage, and then into the tiger’s, and played 
with the creatures, and came out safe. Little Jane 
longed to go, too, but she did not venture to ask 
that. She only asked, and never ceased for many 
months to entreat, that she might be brought up to 
be a waiter in a managerie. When she was so 
laughed at that she dared not say any more about 
it by day, she muttered about it in her sleep. She 
had glorious dreams about living with lions and 
tigers, and playing with monkeys and parrots ; - 
and she still hoped that her parents would see that 
what another woman did, she might do. Before 
the day arrived, however, for her parents to reach 
her point of view, she had changed her object. 
The neighbor whose bad foot she had so often 
nursed, was obliged to go at last to the county 
hospital ; and there Jane went with her mother one 
market-day. Her soul was now really roused. 
She thought no more of playing with lions and 
tigers, and wearing embroidered trowsers, and 
flourishing a wand; she wanted to be a nurse in 
the clean wards of an hospital. She asked endless 
questions on the spot about the ways oi the place. 
She set a chair for one tottering patient ; smoothed 
the pillow of another who was restless; watched 
how others took their physic, and thought she 
should like, above everything, to spend her life in 
this place. 

Jane found, however, as most of us do, that, 
after all our fine visions of doing grand things,‘and 
things after our own fancy, the business of our 
lives lies at home. When she was sixteen—old 
enough to be ashamed of speaking her wild wishes, 
but young enough to dream of them still—her © 
mother became so delicate, that it was impossible 
to think of leaving her; and before her mother 
died, five years after, a certain young carpenter, 
named Ewing, occupied more of her thoughts than 
either managerie or hospital. In due time she 
married Ewing; and, some years after, her father 
died. Her brother lived in London. So her hus- 
band and children made her home-world ; and the 
rest of her world was made up of such sick and 
suffering neighbors as she could help. 

At forty years of age, she was living in a narrow 
lane of the town where she had seen the managerie. 
There were not even cheerful houses opposite ; 
but high warehouse walls, without one single 
glazed window, but only square spaces closed with 
dark shutters. By peeping from the second-floor 
windows, the ridge of a chalk cliff might be seen, 
with its cap of grass, and a strip of sky above; 
but otherwise, there was nothing visible but the 
lane. The eldest boy, now fourteen, worked with his 
father asacarpenter. The eldest girl was eleven, 





leveret close, but very red in the face, and half 


crying. Some shepherds near told the story every- 


and there were some younger ones who, with the 
lodgers, gave mother and daughter plenty to do. 











There were two rooms let to lodgers—single men, 
who would be out of the way all day at their work. 
The rooms were never unlet long together; for 
they were clean, and the bedding was good. 

When the railway works were begun on that 
part of the coast, there were plenty of applicants 
for the Ewings’ rooms. They could now pick 
and choose ; and they chose, as the tenant of their 
second-floor room, Allan Marsh, a young man 
who came from the north of England, to work 
upon the railway. They liked, from the first, his 
open, good-humored countenance, full of health 
and cheerfulness—to say nothing of its being very 
handsome—with the thick, bright hair curling 
above his broad forehead. They liked his frank 
manner, and his way of speaking to the children, 
and they agreed, after one interview, that they had 
no doubt he was an honest man, who would pay 
his way and be suber. So it proved. He paid his 
bill on the first Saturday night; and during that 
week and the next, the comrades he brought home 
to spend an hour with him, or engage the room 
above, were as respectable as himself. Allan 
made himself quite at home: called Mrs. Ewing 
** Mother ;”’ played with the little ones; and told 
the elder ones all about his way of life as a miner 
in the north. He had not liked his way of life as 
a miner; and had come south on that account. 
Moreover, he hoped his brother would soon follow 
his example; for no man could keep his health 
long who had to sleep in a lodging-shop. 

‘A lodging-shop!’’ exclaimed Jack Ewing. 
*¢ What is that ?”’ 

‘* Something like a beehive, only not by any 
means so sweet. Very far from it, indeed.” 

And Allan told how he and his brother used to 
divide the week—the one going forth on the Sun- 
day night, with wallet on shoulder, containing 
three days’ provisions, and clambering up the 
mountain to the place of work, near which stood 
the lodging-shop ; and the other setting out in the 
same way on the Wednesday night. The work 
was so hard, that no man undertook more than half 
a week of it; and it was this which saved many 
lives ; {or no man could long survive sleeping seven 
nights in a week in a lodging-shop. The brothers 
usually met at a certain spot in the ascent, and sat 
down for half-an-hour’s talk; and very pleasant 
those talks were ; but Allan had sent a message to 
his brother, that they could here, in the south, 
work together for six days in the week, and have 
every evening for talk, and seven nights of such 
sleep as could never be had in a lodging-shop. 

‘** But what is a lodging-shop!’’ asked Jack 
again. 

“Tt is a great house of two stories, with no 
opening at the back or sides, except the chimney 
of the fireplace below, and only two windows in 
each floor, on the fourth side; so that there is not 
air enough for so many people to breathe. Pah! I 
seem to smell the bad air now.”’ 

‘* How many people?’’ 

‘** Sometimes above a hundred. There were the 
beds, row above row, up to the ceiling ; the upper 
rows on posts, with ladders to get up tu them; 
and sometimes three of us in a bed, with a fourth 
sleeping across the foot.’’ 

**T should never have slept in such a way as 
that.” 

** You must, if you wanted to sleep at all. 
There was no other place to sleep in, up that 
mountain.”’ 


** But did you sleep?” 
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‘*Not much. Among so many, there were al- 
ways some that had coughs; and they disturbed 
the rest. Then some came in late—up to pag ach 
and they were cooking their suppers, frying their 
bacon at the fire below; and the smell came up 
among the bad breath. I used to think the night 
seemed as long as a week. We got up more tired 
than we went to bed.” 

‘**Could not you go somewhere else ?”” 

‘* No; the nearest public-house was seven miles 
off. And if we had made any difficulty, we should 
have been discharged. It was only for three nights 
out of seven; but that has killed off many good 
fellows who ought to be living now. It shall not 
be so with my brother. I will find somebody to 
write him a letter from me, begging him to come 
and work on the railway, and lodge here, where he 
can breathe free, and not Jose his precious strength 
from bad air.”’ 

Before any answer arrived to message or letter, 
a dreadful change had come over Allan's state and 
prospects. He went out merrily to his work, one 
morning, when he had been about three weeks at 
the Ewings’ ; little dreaming that he should never 
go forth to work more. As he passed through the 

assage, he bade the children be good at school. 
hen he got to the door, he saw the pretty, bright- 
haired little Betsy Holt, three years old, peeping 
at him, and begging play from an opposite en- 
trance ; and he stopped a minute to give the child 
a toss, and pretend to run after her; and this was 
the last time he was seen on his feet. While at 
work that day, he set his foot on a round lump of 
chalk, which began to roll; and, before he could 
recover himself, he was carried over the verge of 
the cliff, and fell to a great depth. ‘ 

When taken up, he said he was a dead man; 
and those who climbed to the slope where he lay 
told the people who began to gather below that his 
back was broken. A hurdle was brought, and he 
was carried down along the beach, as gently as 
possible, but groaning so as to sicken the hearts of 
those who heard him. They were going to take 
him to the nearest public-house; but now he 
showed that he was sensible. He begged them 
not to stop anywhere, but carry him to ‘* Mother’s.”” 
He tried hard to stop groaning; that they might 
not be disheartened at the way they had to go. 

‘Mother’? was at home, busy baking, ‘while 
little Jane took care of the children. In a moment 
Mrs. Ewing comprehended the case. She wiped 
the flour from her hands, handed a pair of large 
scissors to the bearers, and bade them cut off poor 
Allan’s clothes, as easily as they could, while she 
put clean sheets upon his bed. The doctors had 
already been sent for. One or two prudent neigh- 
bors asked her, in a whisper, who would pay ex- 
penses ; to which she replied, that she would see 
about that afterwards. It was terrible work mov- 
ing him from the hurdle upon the bed, after the 
difficult business of getting him up the narrow 
stairs. She did not shrink from the sight, though 
she perceived, at once, that the knees and the toes 
were dislocated. The sufferer did not seem aware 
of this; his complaint being of his back. The 
surgeons presently arrived. They could not, at 
present, be sure about the extent of the injury to 
the spine ; but they thought it would be soon fatal ; 
and they declined attempting anything with the 
limbs meanwhile. : 

Next came the husband and son—home to din- 





ner. Ewing was much disturbed that the: poor 
fellow had been brought here. What could they 
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do with him? It was not so much further to the 
workhouse ; and he ought to have been taken there. 
The expenses would be very great ; and who was 
to pay? And how was the house to go on, with 
the poor fellow groaning there, night and day? 
The wife answered little in words, beyond plead- 
ing that Allan had begged to be brought hither. 
She had no doubt she could manage to nurse him. 
His brother might be expected any time now; and 
with him they might arrange about the future. To 
satisfy Mr. Ewing’s mind, the clergyman, who 
came as soon as he heard of the accident, wrote to 
Allan’s family. Alas! no comfort was sent back 
in answer. When Mr. Franklin’s letter arrived, 
the family were already in deep affliction. Allan’s 
brother had been killed by the caving in of the 
mine where he was at work. Who should tell 
Allan this piece of news? Mr. Franklin would 
have done it; but ‘* Mother’’ was not afraid to do 
it; and some favorable opportunity might present 
itself, in the course of her daily and nightly watch. 
She did find an opportunity ; and, whether it was 
her method of doing it, or her steady temper of 
acquiescence in all events communicating itself to 
him, or whether his own fearful pain of body ren- 
dered him less sensible to other kinds of suffering, 
Allan bore the tidings better than could have been 
hoped. When he spoke of his brother, it was of 
his being out of his pain ; the greatest good, per- 
a that, at that time, poor Allan could conceive 


of. 

Night and day did ‘* Mother’’ nurse the groan- 
ing stranger thus thrown upon her charity. For 
many months Allan scarcely slept; for there was 
no complete intermission of his pain. How she 
did it, nobody could understand. ‘The mere wash- 
ing of the linen would have been work enough for 
some women; for the sheets and shirts required 
very frequent changing, while the treatment of the 
case was going on. The doctors said that no sick- 
room they ever entered was in better condition. 
Her husband, though discontented and anxious, 
could not say that he was neglected, nor the chil- 
dren either. Mrs. Ewing only said that Jane was 
growing up to bea nice little help; and that it was 
good for the boys to have to help too. And they 
really were good little boys ; quiet, and willing to 
give up their play, and lend a hand in any way 
they could. As for the expenses, it was some 
time before any money could be obtained from any 
quarter; but at last, Allan’s clairn was so pressed 
upon the railway company by Mr. Franklin, that 
they decreed an allowance of ten shillings a week. 
This was, perhaps, as much as they could be ex- 
pected to give; but it was very far from being 
repayment even of Allan’s expenses, without con- 
sidering the nursing. The one article of clean 
linen would have used up the half of it, in any 
other house. 

At the end of six months, when the spring was 
coming on, Allan declared himself no better; and 
his groaning was almost as terrible to hear as at 
first. But the doctors assured the Ewings and Mr. 
Franklin, that the pain was very much lessened ; 
and that it would lessen still more, till the lower 
half of the body would be wholly insensible. Poor 
Allan was quite sincere in believing that he suffered 
as much as ever. It was a case in which such a 
mistake often occurs—when a habit of groaning— 
a mood of fixed misery—keeps up, in a degree, the 
original sensations. If Allan could think himself 
easier, he would find he was so. ‘* Mother’’ had 
for some time suspected this; suspected that this 
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was the turning-point when the pain of body was 
becoming disease of mind. Not for one moment 
did she think of relieving herself of a burden now 
clearly shown to be hopeless. If Allan was neither 
to recover nor die—if he was to lie there year after 
year, she must lay her plans for a continuance; 
she must enter upon a higher kind of nursing than 
he had yet needed. She must minister to his mind, 
even more carefully than to his body. 

She led him to observe, as from his own sensa- 
tions, the total paralysis of his legs and the lower 
part of his body; and when he said he feared he 
should never again Jeave his bed, she did not con- 
tradict him, but spoke cheerfully of it as the condi- 
tion of his life. ‘The tears streamed down the poor 
fellow’s face, and she had much ado to restrain her 
own when-he sobbed out, ‘*O! mother, shall I 
never see the sun again?’’ Then, he had fits of 
thirst for the wind on the cliffs. If he could feel 
the breeze upon his face on the cliffs, he thought 
he could rest and be happy. But this was what 
he could not have; for, as has been said, it was 
only by peeping up from the window, that the 
ridge of the cliff and a strip of sky could be seen. 
She did not rebuke him, and preach to him, and go 
into the sunshine, and leave him to ery in bed— 
with feeble nerves, and no change of objects. She 
turned over in her mind what could be done to 
amuse him, and occupy his faculties. She did 
speak of resignation, and in a way which made 
him devour her words; but it was while putting 
herself in his place, and resigning herself to his 
circumstances. She liked the breeze upon the 
heights, but every spare half-hour was given to 
Allan; and every little indulgence that offered 
itself to her was, somehow, changed into some 
comfort for him. By the time the crocuses should 
blow, there was a little green balcony put up before 
the window. That was Jack’s handiwork; and, 
after one of Mr. Franklin’s visits, somebody sent 
two hyacinths and three tulips, soon to come into 
blow. One day ‘* Mother’’ Jaughed, and said she 
had brought a lady to visit him; and the bright- 
haired little Betsy Holt peeped slyly from behind 
her apron. Everybody grew free where ‘* Mother”’ 
was; and, in a few minutes, Betsy was on the bed, 
with her arm round Allan’s neck, laughing and 
prattling till she was tired ; and then she went to 
sleep upon his arm. After that, little Betsy’s tiny 
footstep was heard often upon the stairs, toiling up 
a stair at a time, and many a laugh came from 
Allan’s room when the child was there. 

Little Miss Betsy was too young and too precious 
to be allowed to cross the lanealone. When there 
was nobody to bring her, she would go to one of the 
great warehouse windows opposite, and, if Allan’s 
window was open, she would call to him till he 
raised himself in bed by the cord that hung from 
the ceiling, and gave her the nod she wanted. 
Allan was not her only attraction in that room. 
Allan had pretty birds—such pretty birds, that 
Betsy liked them better than any she saw on the 
downs. There wasa family of canaries. ‘ Moth- 
er’’ knew where she could have a pair of canaries, 
if only she hada cage. This cage was Allan’s 
first piece of real work ; and it occupied his mind 
for many days. It was to be a large cage, fit for 
building in, and rearing a brood. Then, it was 
necessary to know what were the materials for 
building, and how the brood should be reared. Mr. 
Franklin was inquired of; and then Allan felt what 
a comfort it would be if he could read for himself 
what he wanted to know. He could read a little, 
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but it was irksome—almost impossible to him—to 
make out the meaning of anything in print. The 
children and he came to an agreement that they 
should help him to what they learned at school. 
They did their part as well as they could; but Al- 
lan was too quick and clever for them; and, ina 
little while, Mr. Franklin himself was so good as 
to take up the task. He came for an hour every 
Sunday ; and a few minutes two or three times in 
the week besides, set Allan forward so well, that 
he could read for his own pleasure and other peo- 
ple’s. Mr. Franklin brought him merry and enter- 
taining, as well as grave books; and on the sum- 
mer evenings, two years after his accident, Allan 
might be seen propped up in bed, his face as health- 
ful, and his hair as curly as ever, and his broad hands, 
apparently as fit as ever for work—and often with 
a merry smile upon his countenance, reading to 
‘* Mother,’’ as she darned stockings; and Ewing, 
smoking his pipe out of the window, and the children 
leaning round the bed. ‘There were times, however, 
when the poor fellow could do nothing but ery ; and 
then reading was out of the question; for no one 
could read fluently but himself. At such times the 
best resource was to ask him todo something for 
‘* Mother ;”’ to mend a wire sieve, or a child’s cart, or 
even tosew. He learned to sew neatly enough to 
hem house linen, and do the least difficult parts of the 
boys’ week-day shirts., He might even be seen un- 
rippingagown. He declined learning to darn stock- 
ings, lest, as he said, laughing, all the old wives in the 
neighborhood should keep him at work, and leave 
him no time for other things. Basket-making was 
one of his arts; and when anybody brought him 
prints, or other pictures, he framed them ; so that in 
time his room was hung all round with them ; and it 


was a pretty task to teach little Betsy what they 


were about. ‘There was something, however, that 
she liked better—quite as well as the canaries—and 
that was a skylark, with a piece of fresh turf from 
the down, at the bottom of the cage. Not a day 
had Allan ever to wait for materials for any of these 
works which took his fancy. He always asked 
* Mother,”’ and she, the hardest-worked of women, 
always contrived to procure for him what he wanted. 
She looked upon it as giving him his medicine—as 
being an indispensable part of the duty towards him 
which she had undertaken. 

A feeling of self-reproach arises in detailing these 
luxuries of the sick-room, though it is true that 
they were all there. It is easy to present this gay 
side of the picture, so readily apprehended and rel- 
ished by the imagination, and enjoyed by the sym- 
pathy of the healthy and the happy; while it is to- 
tally impossible to convey any sense of the suffering 
which often prevented the enjoyment of such pleas- 
ures by him for whom they were provided. The 
healthy and the happy cannot know, cannot con- 
ceive, how unavailing they often were to the suf- 
ferer, whose whole capacity for pleasure was over- 
borne by the pressure of sickness and confinement. 
To the inexperienced, it sometimes seems as if it 
must be a pleasant thing to be ill, when everybody 
is kind and helpful, when the whole day is holiday, 
the bed comfortable, the delicate meals luxurious, 
the room full of flowers, and pictures, and pleasant 
books. But the inexpressible, inéommunicable 
misery of the nerves, the total depression of the 
spirits, the terrors about anything or nothing, the 
haunting ideas, the wretched sensations, are things 
all unknown to the inexperienced, unless he have 
a power of sympathy which is as rare as it is beau- 
tiful. A child who had this power of sympathy 
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was nce seen to look grave while his brother was 
admiringly surveying the luxuries of a sick room; 
and then he answered, with a sigh from the bottom 
of his little heart, ‘‘ Ah! but the unhealthiness! 
That spoils everything ;’’ and the melancholy of 
his tone carried solace to the heart of the patient. 
Such a power of sympathy it was that made 
‘* Mother” the best of nurses. She knew that these 
luxuries were all very well for the gayer hours, 
but were of no avail for the sadder. In those darker 
hours, she found time to sit on the edge of Allan's 
bed and let him hold her gown, and look in her 
face, and speak of his strange fears and miseries, 
till she could lead him away to happier thoughts. 
Or she roused him by consultation about the troubles 
of some neighbor, or by news of some good fortune 
happening to somebody. It wasat those times that 
she felt most the want of education in herself and 
him. She knew enough to be aware how many 
more sources of interest would have been open to 
him, if both had known more of the structure of 
the universe, and of the wonders of science, and of 
the history and present interests of men. She was 
aware how much less oppressive the narrowness of 
his prison would have been, if his mind could have 
gone abroad, on the wings of knowledge, through 
the great world, and the vast and varied scene of 
human life ; and she was deeply humble about what 
she could do for him, because it was not more. 

Such experience as she had was carefully re- 
viewed in his service, and used to plead his cause. 
Her husband, who had never been ill in his life, 
was sometimes vexed that ‘‘so much fuss’’ was 
made about Allan’s pleasures. She reminded her 
husband that when people have a terrible care on 
their minds, the worst time of day is the waking 
in the morning. Then everything looks black, 
and fearful, and wretched; but, when one has 
splashed one’s self with cold water, and gone out 
intothe morning air, everything looks so differently, 
that one can hardly believe one was so miserable 
an hour before. Now, this mood of misery was 
exactly what Allan could not escape from. ‘There 
was no rising from bed, no going into the open air 
for him ; no refreshing of the frame, no change of 
ideas for him; but the continuing of weary sensa- 
tions and dreary thoughts, from day to day, and 
from month to month. Her husband said slight- 
ingly, that this was all very fine talk—but it made 
its impression on him, as she soon found. When 
Allan wanted anything in the night, he knocked on 
the floor with a stick. One night, at a time when 
she had daily to prepare breakfast at five o'clock, 
for her husband and son, she had gone to bed at 
some time past midnight, so weary, that she slept 
through two of Allan’s knocks. Her husband woke 
her, and asked her how she could let the poor fel- 
low keep knocking without going to him. She 
sprang up in great delight at such a proof of sym- 
pathy from her husband. 

A time of adversity for the family was now at 
hand. Ewing hurt his arm at his work, and was 
obliged to be idle for four months. The mainten- 
ance of the family now depended on ‘‘ Mother,” 
with such help as Jack could give. Mrs. Ewing 
took in more washing, having lately procured a 
mangle. Stili, her great anxiety was that poor 
Allan should not suffer—should not even perceive 
any change in the affairs of the household. Her- 
husband could spend more time with him, now that’ 
she had less to spare. This was not the same thing: 
to Allan; and, try as he would, he could not help- 
showing it. He could not help listening for her- 
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step on the stairs; and he did not know how his 
face lighted up when she entered the room. He 
could not help telling Mr. Franklin that he ‘‘ loved 
to hear hertalk.’? It was at this time that the news 
eame of the death of her brother in London. The 
event was sudden; and she wept bitterly. The 
more she tried to restrain her tears, for Allan’s 
sake—he being then in one of his seasons of de- 
pression and alarm—the more the tears would come ; 
and, as soon as she had regained her composure, 
some ladies, who had heard of Allan’s case from 
Mr. Franklin, called to see him. ‘* Mother’s”’ 
countenance lighted up at the sight of ‘‘ more 
friends for poor Allan.’”? She washed her face, 
and hoped she had got rid of all signs of grief, when 
she led the way into his room with a smile and 
cheerful talk. But, just as if no strangers had been 
present, Allan looked wistfully in her face, and 
whispered, ‘* What is the matter, ‘ Mother?’”? She 
at once told him; speaking of her Joss, not as a 
misfortune, but with such sense and religious cheer- 
fulness as did him more good than any concealment 
or cant could have done. It happened to be a Sat- 
urday afternoon ; and Ewing, coming in, apologized 
to the ladies for the staircase being dirty. There 
was some vexation in his tone when he said it was 
always so on Saturdays—after rain especially—for 
the school-fellows of his children always came, 
more or fewer of them, to visit Allan; and their 
feet made a sad mess. His wife said, with asmile, 
that perhaps the ladies would come some Sunday ; 
and then they would see how clean the stairs could 
It was a pleasure to Allan, and a good thing 
for the children, that they should meet; and it was 
only cleaning the stairs at night, instead of in the 
morning. Everybody’s stairs were cleaned on Sat- 
urdays ; it was only doing it at night. 

Even at this time, her charities were not confined 
to Allan. While she was spreading clothes on the 
beach, and giving the little ones charge to watch 
them, she observed a ragged old man, pinched, 
feeble, and very dirty. He had slept four nights 
under a boat, without having taken his clothes off. 
She invited him hgme, that she might wash his 
shirt ; gave him warm water to wash himself; made 
up a bed for him by the kitchen fire ; and sat up to 
wash, iron, and mend his clothes, when everybody 


else was asleep. By this time, any one would have | 


taken her to be ten years older than she was—so 
worn and haggard was her face, from fatigue and 
insufficient sleep; but it was beautiful in the eyes 
of all good people, from the expression it bore of a 
bright and serene spirit. 

She had yet more to endure, however. Allan 
was now, from his bodily state, very far from being 
bright or serene. Some of his pains returned, from 
time to time; and his nervous terrors seized him 
more frequently. Some change seemed most desi- 
rable ; and while ** Mother’”’ was considering what 


novelty she could invent, his old thirst for the sight | 


of the face of nature revived. He wept grievously 
for a sight of the sky and the grass, and he dreamed 
of them, as a starving wretch dreams of delicious 
food. One day, when Ewing was out, (and if he 
had been at home, the state of his arm would have 
prevented his helping,) Allan’s desire became un- 
controllable. As has been said, a strip of sky and 
a ridge of cliff could be seen from the window-sill. 
It was rashly resolved to try whether Allan could 
not be got to the window. The distance was really 
so very small from the bed, and his arms were strong, 
and would support him onthe sill. ‘‘O, Mother, let 
me try!’’ he piteously cried. Somehow or other 
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they managed it. It was very wrong, as she said 
afterwards, but she really could not deny him; it 
was very wrong, because Allan did not know what 
he asked. Indeed he did not, either for himself or 
for her. As for himself, he could not have believed 
that grass could look so green, or sky so blue. 
His heart felt as if it would burst ; and just at the 
moment he saw a man walking on the ridge—swing- 
ing along with vigorous strides, and his head turned 
towards the sea. A vision of white gliding sails, 
of glittering waters, of floating seagulls came u 

before the sufferer’s mind at the same moment, wit 

the recollection of what it was to stand with ease, 
and walk with vigor. If any one wonders that this 
was too much for the stout heart of a man, let him 
be sure that he knows nothing of what it is to lie 
in bed in one room for years together. Allan’s wild 
ery wrung ‘‘ Mother’s’’ heart. It brought in neigh- 
bors. It made little Betsy look out from the op- 
posite warehouse, with grave concern. Allan was 
soon in bed again ; but his hysterical weeping did 
not cease all that day, nor all that night; and 
‘** Mother” was not there to comfort him. She was 
in bed—prematurely confined, and in great danger. 

Now was the time for all friends to help the fami- 
ly. Now was the time when Mr. Franklin called 
almost daily, and sent kind ladies, ‘‘ new friends 
for Allan,”’ as ‘* Mother,”’ exultingly exclaimed ; 
whereas, the ladies came for her sake, even more 
than his’; but the last person she ever thought of 
was herself. Now was the time when little Betsy 
was oftener missed from home, and found on the 
bed, getting ‘‘ her dear old Allan”’ to help her to 
dress her doll. Now was the time for the children 
to show what their rearing had been. Jack toiled 
abroad, and Jane at home, doing an incredible quan- 
tity of work. The air in Allan’s room wasas pure, 
and his sheets as white, as ever ; and the younger 
children waited on him, fed his birds, watered his 
plants, and reported to their mother that he wanted 
for nothing. Many times a day he sent her that 
message himself; but O! he wanted something— 
he wanted to see her again; he wanted ‘ to hear her 
talk,’’ as he earnestly told Mr. Franklin, who was 
not jealous of ‘* Mother’s’’ being the sufferer’s best 
minister. 

Things came round again in time. Ewing got 
to work again; ‘* Mother’’ recovered at last ; and 
more clothes were spread on the beach, and the 
mangle was heard at work. Allan returned to his 
usual state ; and then said that, but for the injury 
to ‘* Mother,”’ he could not be sorry that he had 
seen the grass‘ and the sky. But he never said a 
word about trying again; and he had indeed seen 
the last of the world without. The incident seemed 
to have done him good. He had always been 
patient and resigned, his nurse declared ; but now 
was more grateful, and sensible of his blessings. He 
asked visitors whether his room was not wonderfully 
fresh—as fresh as any nobleman’s room; and he 
told more people than ever about the lodging-shops 
where he and his poor brother used to sleep. He 
was thankful that his poor brother had been killed 
outright; for, if he had been merely hurt, and had 
been laid up in a lodging-shop, (owing to its being 
twelve miles from home,) he would have died by 
inches of bad air and misery. 

Allan’s time came for dying by inches ; but he 
never complained of his lot, though his sufferings 
were, at times, too severe to be burne in silence. 
When he had been confined to his bed between five 
and six years, the pains from the spine, and from 
other internal injuries, came on again, and at times 
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he looked like a dying man. His mind was awake 
and observant, however—almost as much as in his 
best days. He noticed that the mangle stood still ; 
and he asked why. There was no concealing from 
him that ‘* Mother’’ had given up the chief part of 
the washing on his account. He remonstrated 
strongly against this, and urged that, for the 
children’s sake, the parents’ occupations should 
proceed. He wished, as he told Mr. Franklin, that 
he had a thousand pounds to leave, and his nurse 
should have every shilling of it; but as he had 
nothing to leave but his blessing, he must see that 
the children suffered no more than was necessary 
on his account. He wished that they should have 
nothing to complain of when he was gone. 
This showed that he thought his death was near ; 
and he told ‘‘ Mother’ so. He said he knew she 
would grieve, and the more—not the less—be- 
cause he had been such a trouble to her. But she 
must remember he would be much better off—at 
least that was what he expected—though she had 
done everything that mortal could do to make him 
comfortable. He was evidently anxious to speak 
privately to the visiturs who were still admitted, 
when he was sufficiently at ease tosee them. The 
poor neighbors came on Sundays and in the even- 
ings; and the ladies at other times; and he had 
the same thing to say to them all—that he hoped 
they would, if they cared for him, keep on the 
watch to serve ‘‘Mother.”’ For his sake, they 
must never let her go without help, if she needed 
it. If he should be where he could know of such 
things, he should be grateful for every good act 
done to her. 

By degrees, the broad, cheerful face became 
ghastly; the curling brown hair was limp; the 
veins were shrivelled on the forehead ; but the most 
noticeable thing of all was that he would not let 
‘* Mother”? leave him. He clutched hold of her 

own, and held it, even in his snatches of sleep. 
His not perceiving that she never slept, struck 


those who knew him best as a sure sign that he 
was dying, losing the sense of the lapse of time and 


seasons, as dying persons often do. It was sad 
work enough, until a kind lady, who called, and 
saw at a glance how matters stood, sent in an active 
helpful woman, who took charge of the house and 
the children, and enabled ‘* Mother’’ to tell Allan 
that she need not now leave him, night or day. 
This went on for four days, during which his hand 
scarcely left hold of her dress. On the fifth morn- 
ing, he looked much as he had done for some days ; 
and ** Mother’’.sat on the edge of the bed, sewing. 
Happening to look at the hand which had clutched 
her gown, she saw that the fingers were relaxed. 
Laying her hand on his, she found it growing cold. 
His eyes were half-shut, and she could not see that 
he breathed. He was indeed gone. 

Ewing and Jack made him a coffin, which cost 
them three pounds, before they knew whether the 
Railway Company would repay them. The Com- 
pany paid two pounds ten shillings some time after 

e was laid in the ground. ‘* Mother’’ paid all the 
rest of the funeral expenses out of her own earn- 
ings. Mr. Franklin ordered a headstone for the 
grave, on which the story of poor Allan’s trials is 
told briefly—principally by the significant method 
of dates. In doing this, Mr. Franklin was not 
unmindful of Allan’s latest requests; of the test 
which he proposed of the regard of neighbors for 
him. Through the clergyman’s exertions, ‘* Moth- 
er” is now in the place for which she was destined 
by nature, and prepared by lifelong habit. She is 
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Matron of an Institution for Sick Seamen, where 
she will continue to be ‘* Mother”’ to a succession 
of sufferers, to the end of her days. Mr. Franklin 
is of opinion that she did much more for Allan than 
provide him with the air and cleanliness that visit- 
ors admired so much ; that she saved his intellect, 
and rescued his very heart from perishing. It isa 
great thing for the Sick Seamen to have ** Mother’’ 
to watch over them, and minister to them, mind 
and body. 





From the Atheneum. 
Quakerism ; or, the Story of my Life. By a Lady 
who for Forty Years was a Member of the Soci- 
ety of Friends. Dublin, Oldham. 


In spite of the author’s affirmation that she is 
‘* anxious only to do good to the Society, to which 
she once belonged,’’ we doubt if any member of. 
the connection can possibly look on her efforts in 
their behalf in the light of service. In her preface 
she intimates that if she shall be accused of attack- 
ing with false statements or false colors under 
shelter of the anonymous, she will publish her next 
edition with her name—but then, she will publish 
also the names of all the individuals to whom her 
statements refer, ‘the place and time of each 
circumstance, and the original documents from 
which her story is condensed.’’ Already, how- 
ever, many of these are designated under appella- 
tions which can deceive no one taking the remotest 
interest in her subject. Surely those who read can 
translate Elizabeth Grill without any difficulty, 
&c., &c. The feebleness, the follies, the formali- 
ties here summed up will be questioned by no one 
acquainted with the inner disciplinal observances 
of Quakerism ;—but they are not so exclusively 
the property of the sect as the authoress would have 
us believe. Singular their form may be with these 
—but their essence is universal ;—inevitable, we 
may add, in all cases where ‘ subscription’’ is 
pressed on-the members of any sect as a *‘ saving 
grace.’’ The timid, the foolish, the disingenuous 
will always cling to, misapprehend, and evade 
ceremonials. Think of the abuses that crept into the 
monastic orders under cover of cow] and surplice! 
Consider the number of houses ‘‘ divided against 
themselves” in this enlightened England of ours at 
the time present by the question of the pair of 
candles on the Protestant altar! Then for illus- 
trations of the ‘‘ voluntary system,’’ we fear that 
certain sectarian periodicals, if examined, would 
disclose a depressing amount of nonsense preached 
and exaction submitted to! Yet the ** Lady’? who 
issues this book proceeds apparently on the as- 
sumption that the sect which she has quitted mo- 
nopolizes all the vulgarity, greediness, worldliness, 
and inanity which disfigure the world of high 
professors. There is scarcely a word of exception 
or qualification—scarcely an indication of the solid 
worth and sincere, if narrow, self-sacrifice which 
must also be credited to Quakerism, else must it 
long ere this have crumbled to nothing out of its 
own sheer rottenness. 

The student of manners, as influenced by opin- 
ions, will find some quaint specimens of behavior 
recorded from life in these pages. To exhibit such 
at length to the general reader would be of small 
profit; so peculiar are the alphabet and parlance 
of the Society of Friends—so little really like those 
of the uncouth caricatures which have long figured 
as prim and angular drolls in fiction and in farce. 
Nor do the must elaborate pictures of Quarterly 
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Meeting revels and Yearly Meeting inanities spread 
out by our authoress outdo in verisimilitude or 

uintessential humor the proceedings of Dorcas 

'yshe and Sister Rumble, more succinctly recorded 
in Hood’s ‘‘ Quakers’ Conversazione.”” The gro- 
tesque examples of pulpit oratory, again, here 
gathered are not so grotesque as others which we 
could add. Yet this very form of appeal and 
‘* improvement’’ presented itself to Charles Lamb 
in no exclusively ridiculous point of view ;—and if 
he, a stranger, could feel toleration for a mode of 
address so whimsical and peculiar, our self-eman- 
cipated Quakeress might have pointed out the 
sound kernel as well as the rotten husk. The 
following general remark, however, merits em- 
phatic extract— 


It is really a very difficult thing for a Quaker to 
be consistent with his own principles ; and even the 
most rigid are often found swallowing them wholesale. 
For instance, the vain adorning of the person with 
dress, jewellery, and gold. He considers it a sin to 
indulge in those things, and yet in his shop he sells 
them. He makes his money by providing for the sins 
of his fellow-Christians. He deems it a right thing to 
wear a broad brim to his hat, but he has no scruple 
about making and selling hats of fashionable form for his 
fellow-Christians to wear. He would not be so wicked 
as to dress his servant up in livery, with a gold band, 
&c., but in the way of business he will do it for an- 
other. If the ‘ peculiarities’ are essential to the 
salvation of a Quaker, are they not also essential for 
all Christians? Can it be that ‘* Friends’’ sell and 
deal in those forbidden things, because they think 
** the people of the world’’ have no chance of salvation 
at all, and that, therefore, it signifies but little what 
they indulge in, so that Friends profit by it? 


In the above passage is stated the cardinal diffi- 


culty of the Society, wherein lie the seeds of its 
decay. Such nonconformity as its statutes of dis- 
cipline profess is not merely at variance with every 
rule of nature and common sense, but, if honestly 
carried out, is totally incompatible with the simplest 
transactions of life. The really consistent Quaker 
who declines wearing primary colors because there 
is a snare in scarlet, is the elder (there was such a 
man) ‘‘ who was made uneasy in his mind by the 
sight of red clover.’’ He can be neither a haber- 
dasher, nor an upholsterer, nor a toy-maker, nor a 
seller of fancy goods—hardly an innkeeper or a 
chaise proprietor. His rule is stricter than that of 
the strictest monastic asceticism, without the mon- 
astery walls to shut him away from the vain world, 
and the religious ceremonies to supply that want 
which ‘ knocks loud” at the heart of every human 
creature who has been born with an iota of imagi- 
nation. The Quaker’s rule is untenable; whence 
subterfuge, compromise, evasion, unsettlement of 
mind—pushed to its extremity. We will quote an 
instance, which-is amusing in itself and amusingly 
related. The ‘‘ Lady’ had married—and removed 
to Bristol.— 


Soon after becoming a housekeeper, I was called on 
by the tithe collector. Friends annually sum up the 
amount of all they have lost by this suffering, as they 
call it; and I was then under the idea, that “‘ our 
noble testimony against an hireling ministry’? was an 
essential part of all true Christianity, and that our 
refusal to pay the unholy tax was an acceptable mar- 
tyrdom, in a small way. I had heard much preach- 
ing on the subject, and very much self-laudation on 
the faithfulness of the Society generally, indeed, 
universally, to this our testimony, which so widely 
separated us from the hirelings of all other creeds. 


QUAKERISM ; OR, THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


The two men who called on me, for the purpose of 
collecting the disputed impost, were exceedingly gentle 
and polite. They saw at a glance that I was an igno- 
ramus, and kindly volunteered to inform me how 
other Quakers managed, for I had told them that my 
profession would not allow me to pay tithes ; and that 
if they insisted on forcibly taking away my property, 
though I would not resist, still I would look upon it 
as actual robbery.—‘‘ Did you ever pay tithes, 
ma’am ?’’ said one of the men.—‘*‘ Never,’’ I replied. 
** Well, then,’’ said he, ‘* you are a stranger here, I 
see, and I’ll just tell you how the Bristol Quakers 
manage, for I am going about among them for twenty 
years past, and I am always glad to accommodate 
them, and meet their scruples. The sum you must 
pay is one guinea ; so I will call here to-morrow, at 
eleven o’clock in the morning, and you just leave on 
the sideboard there some articles of plate—your tea- 
pot will do very well, or spoons, or whatever you like— 
then I will come and take it away. You don’t give it, 
and so your conscience isclear. You will then return 
to your Meeting-people, that your tea-pot, worth ten 
guineas, was distrained for tithe: and as soon after 
as you like, you can go to Mr. Jones, the silversmith, 
and tell him how you lost your tea-pot, and are 
obliged to buy a new one. He will condole with you ; 
and after showing you a variety of new ones to select 
from, he will hand you your own identical article, and 
say he can sell you that cheap—say one guinea. You 
pay your guinea, and get your own safe back again, 
cleaner and brighter than ever ; and, if you like, you 
can purchase some other little trifling article ; for Mr. 
Jones is a very accommodating man.’’ I was really 
shocked at the cool proposal of so nefarious and un- 
principled a transaction, and indignantly rejected it ; 
declaring, at the same time, my firm belief that no 
Quaker would be guilty of so undignified and false an 
act. The man smiled, and said, ‘* Aye, that is the 
way they all go on at first ; but ma’am, it is a great 
deal the easiest and best plan in the end ;’’ and then 
he gave me the names of very many, my own ac- 
quaintances, who regularly, once a year, as he jocu- 
larly said, ‘‘ allowed Mr. Jones to clean their plate.’’ 
** There is old Mr. R.,’’ said he, ‘* has a fine massive 
silver tea-pot. It is always laid out ready for me; I 
always give notice before I go ; and now, twenty times 
I have carried it off, and got it brightened for him. 
He values it at twenty pounds, and his tithe is only 
one pound ten. And there is young Mr. R. He likes 
me to get his spoons done for him. He gives so many 
dinners, he likes to have them bright and new-look- 
ing.’ Seeing me still very incredulous, he said, 
** Well, ma’am, I won’t call on you for a week, to give 
you time to think about the matter.’’ During that 
week I went to old Mr. R.’s, and told his daughter 
that tithes had been demanded of me, but that I had 
not paid them, and was expecting another visit from 
the collector.—‘* Oh ! yes,’’ said she, ‘‘ this is just 
the time they go about. They seized a valuable silver 
tea-pot from us last week. My father values it at 
twenty guineas, and the demand in money is only 
about thirty shillings ; but it is a noble testimony we 
are called on to bear ; and I trust our faithfulness will 
yet be the means of opening the eyes of professing 
Christians to the nature of a pure, free, gospel minis- 
try. I trust, my young Friend, thou wilt be faith- 
ful.’ She spoke so seriously, that I hesitated to say 
what I intended about Jones’ shop, lest the idea that 
| I for a moment could think her or her father capable 
| of such a deed might offend. I then called on young 
| Mrs. R., and mentioned the same thing to her.— 
| ‘* They did, indeed,’’ said she, ‘‘ take our spoons ; but 
“my William has some way or other to get them back. 
| I can’t tell how he manages ; but I suppose they are 
| ashamed of taking so much over their demand, and so 
|return them. At any rate, they are sent back beau- 

tifully polished ; and not only that, but a handsome 
| Sugar-spoon, with our crest engraved on it, was also 
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amongst them. I suppose they were sorry, and put 
in the spoon by way of atonement.’’ I suspected that 
my Friend William might know more than his wife on 

- the subject, but said nothing. I then went to Jones’ 
shop, and boldly asked if they would return me 
articles of plate which might be distrained for tithe, 
on paying the exact amount of tithe demanded, and 
was politely informed, that they would be most happy 
to do so—to enter into the same arrangement with me 
as with other Quakers.—‘‘ But,’’ said I, ‘* what rec- 
ompense will you require, for affording me so great 
an accommodation ?’?’—‘‘ None, whatever,’’ replied 
the shopkeeper ; ‘‘the Friends are very good cus- 
tomers of ours ; we are always glad to see them 
entering our doors.’’—‘* And what must I pay the 
collectors ???—** They make no charge either ; you 
can give them an odd shilling now and then if you 
like, for they are very honest, civil fellows.’’—Faith- 
ful to their appointment, at the end of the week, the 
men came to me, walked straight into the parlor, and 
over to the sideboard, and looked disappointed not to 
find the plate ready laid out for them. I told them I 
had to apologize for doubting their veracity. I had 
inquired, and found that their statement was true ; 
but as [ could not see any sense in such a roundabout 
way of paying, I thought it simpler, and came to the 
same thing in the end, to pay the money at once, 
which I did. 


There is no denying the cleverness of these 
sketches :—and we are tempted to take another ex- 
ample—but merely for the amusement of our 
readers. ‘The species of intrigue which it records 
is well known beyond the bounds of Quakerism— 
only it takes here pleasant colors from the quaint 
and peculiar modes of life in which it is acted.— 


I was one evening, at a large tea party, introduced to 
avery beautiful young bride. She had a large figure, 
well and most gracefully formed ; the roseate hue 
of her cheek, and the soft brilliancy of her downcast 
eyes, were only equalled in beauty by the exquisitely 
fair neck, and the rich dark brown hair, banded in 
the smoothest Madonna style on her lofty brow. Her 
dress was of the richest dove-colored satin ; and her 
Quaker cap, and neck-handkerchief folded in neat 
plaits across her bosom, were of India’s most costly 
muslin. The handkerchief was attached to the dress 
by a gold pin, with a pearl head ; and the belt of her 
dress was fastened in front by two more gold pins, 
each with a diamond head. The bridegroom was a 
very small, thin, awkward, ill-made man ; his face— 
from which every morsel of whisker had been shaved 
off—was white, flat, and meaningless ; and his dress, 
though quite new, was badly made, and badly put 
on ; it was, however, a strictly Quaker costume. In 
the course of the evening I said to the lady who had 
introduced me, ‘* How ever did that mean-looking little 
man manage to get such a very lovely bride?’’ She 
smiled, and answered, ‘‘ Strange as it may seem, I 
assure thee, it was Rachel who courted him, not he 
her. I will tell thee the story. About four years 
ago, Rachel’s younger sister was married ; and she 
was somewhat annoyed, that she the elder, and so 
much the handsomer, should have been passed by ; 
so she resolved to provide herself witha husband ; and 
thou knowest when a woman makes up her mind todo 
a thing, she triumphs over every obstacle. Rachel’s 
first step was to draw out a list of the names of the eli- 
gible young men ; opposite to each name she placed the 
amount of his annual income, as correctly as she could 
ascertain it. The most wealthy was placed at the top 
of the list, and so on in regular gradation. She had 
twelve names down. They lived in all parts of Eng- 
land ; one in London, one in York, one in Bristol, 
and soon. Sylvanus Otway was at the head of the 
list. She had never seen him, and he lived near Nor- 
wich. He was down for seven thousand a year. 
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Rachel seriously informed her father and mother that 
she had ‘a concern’ to attend the Norwich Quar- 
terly Meeting. They had no acquaintances they cared 
for there, and were disinclined to take so long a jour- 
ney ; but Rachel became so silent and sad, and so 
often told them she was burdened with the weight of 
her concern to go, that they at length yielded to her 
wishes ; and father and mother, Rachel and her sister 
Susanna, and one of the brothers, all went to Nor- 
wich. As the father and mother are acknowledged 
ministers, of course they were taken much notice of, 
and invited to all the Friends’ houses; amongst 
others, to Friend Otway’s and Rachel soon had the 
pleasure of being introduced to Sylvanus. She was 
delighted to find him a fine, handsome, intelligent- 
looking young man, aud to perceive that he was 
decidedly fascinated with his new acquaintances ; and 
when, at parting, he whispered to her sister, loud 
enough for Rachel to hear, ‘I hope soon to be in your 
city, and to have the pleasure of calling at your 
house,’ her cheek flushed with triumph, and her 
heart palpitated with joy at the success of her scheme. 
Sylvanus soon followed them, as he had promised, and 
proposed for Susanna. He was promptly accepted ; 
and they were married as speedily as the rules of our 
Society would permit. Rachel was exceedingly vexed 
and disappointed ; but she is not a person to be dis- 
comfited by one failure, so she resolved to try again ; 
but she has never been friendly with Susanna since. 
The next on her list was Josiah Gumble, of York, and 
his income was six thousand. Again she informed 
her father, that she felt that it was required of her to 
attend the York Quarterly Meeting, and, she added, 
* it had been borne in on her mind that the ministry 
of her beloved father, at that solemn assembly, would 
be blessed to some waiting minds.’ There is nothing 
pleases our ministers more than flattery of their 
preaching gifts. Rachel is an adept at it. I have 
often found it difficult to keep my features in sober 
decorum when I have heard her speaking of the 
inward peace she had felt from the acceptable service 
of her much valued Friends. And then she presses 
the hand of the minister she is flattering, with so much 
feeling, as she says ; but they like it, and Rachel has 
her own ends in view. She went to York, and soon 
obtained the desired introduction to Josiah Gumble ; 
he, too, was young, and passably well-looking ; 
Rachel contrived to be very much in his company ; 
but she saw clearly that he could not be caught. She 
told me she had never met any man who was so coldly 
insensible to beauty, and so stupidly indifferent to 
flattery. However, Rachel was not disheartened ; for 
it soon came out that Josiah was the victim of an 
unrighteous attachment to the daughter of a clergy- 
man ; fur love of whom he deserted our Israel, and 
is now—alas! that it should be so—with his six 
thousand a year, gone over to the camp of the alien 

The third on Rachel’s list was John Jones, of London, 
her bridegroom now ; he is worth about two thousand 
a year ; and, as thou must see, no beauty. When 
Rachel first saw him, she was half inclined to leave 
him for somebody else ; but the next on her list is only 
six hundred a year. The sacrifice was too great, and 
besides, James Lewis might be as mean-looking, so 
she resolved on the conquest of John Jones. It was 
very easily accomplished, he made no resistance, he 
at once became the worshipper of her beauty ; and 
now that they are married, I think it will be her own 
fault if she is not happy. He is not very wise, but 
he is good-humored and good-natured.’’—‘* How didst 
thou become acquainted with this amusing story ?’’ 

said I. ‘*Is it not a breach of confidence to tell it ?’” 

—‘* No, indeed,’’ she replied, ‘‘ there were more than 
a dozen of us in the room when she told it herself, and 
showed us the list ; she said she did not want it now, 
so she gave it to Martha Elton, and bade her give a 





copy of it to any of the girls who would like to try the 
same plan of getting settled in life.’’ 
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Here is an anecdote of the regency, which will 
be new to many of our readers :— 


I was shown, in the Women’s Meeting-room, the 
seat on which his Majesty, King George IV., when 
Prince Regent, had for a moment placed himself, when, 
led by the spirit of adventure, and, as my informant 
stated, a most unbecoming curiosity, he had, disguised 
as a woman Friend, made his way into the secret con- 
clave. His dress was all right ; a gray silk gown, a 
brown cloth shawl, a little white silk handkerchief, 
with hemmed edge, round his neck, and a very well- 
poked Friend’s bonnet, with the neatly crimped bor- 
der of his clear muslin cap tied under the chin, com- 
eee the disguise, in which he might have escaped 

etection very well, were it not for the tell-tale boots, 
and the unfeminine position in which the arms and 
legs bestowed themselves. The young woman who sat 
behind him, and saw the heel protruding from its 
silken robe, slipt quietly out of meeting, and gave the 
alarm. Two men Friends were speedily summoned, 
and the royal intruder felt himself gently tapped on 
the shoulder, and requested to walk into another 
room. He made no resistance, but quietly went 
away ; and receiving the usual notice, that the rules 
of the Society would not allow any but members to be 
present, he retired, and, calling a hackney coach, 
drove off, perhaps flattering himself that his incognito 
had not been penetrated ; for although his counte- 
nance had been instantly recognized, still nothing was 
said to intimate that it had been so. Resolute that 
none but the initiated should be present, they were 
yet careful to treat with courtesy their most unex- 
pected visitant, and even deferentially to respect his 
assumed character. 


These extracts, which present a fair sample of 
the ‘* Lady’s” pages, will show our readers that 
her book is smart :—and there can be no doubt that 
there is, as we have said, many a truth in her 
charges and exposures. But truth itself, she 
must be told, becomes falsehood if it is presented 
in any other than its right relations. There is no 
Truth but the whole Truth.* 





From the Atheneum. 
THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 


Firry-Turee millions! Twocenturiesago there 
were not quite three millions of this race on the 
face of the earth. There are a million more per- 
sons of Magyar descent, speaking the Magyar 
language, at the present moment in Europe, than 
there were in Europe and America of this conquer- 
ing and colonizing people in the time of Cromwell. 
How vain, then, for men to talk of the political ne- 
cessity for absorbing small races! Sixty years ago 
the Anglo-Saxon race did not exceed 17,000,000 
in Europe and America. At that time it was 
not numerically stronger than the Poles. Thirty 
years ago it counted only thirty-four millions ; 
being altogether only three millions and a fraction 
more than the population of France at that time — 
and considerably less than the Teutonic population 
of Central Europe. In 1851 it is ahead of every 
civilized race in the world. Of races lying within 
the zones of civilization, the Sclaves alone are more 
numerous, counted by heads ; but comparatively 
few of this plastic and submissive stock have yet 
escaped from the barbarism of the dark ages. In 
wealth, energy, and cultivation, they are not to be 


*In copying the extracts here given, we must take 
occasion to say that we have had much knowledge of 
the Society of Friends, and can testify that we never 
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compared with the Frank, the Teuton, and the 
Anglo-Saxon. Number is almost their only ele- 
ment of strength. Of all the races which are now 
striving for the mastery of the world—to impress 
on the future of society and civilization the stamp 
of its own character and genius—to make its law, 
idiom, religion, manners, government, and opinion 
prevail—the Anglo-Saxon is now unquestionably 
the most numerous, powerful, and active. The 
day when it might possibly have been crushed, 
absorbed, or ueneiel on, like Hungary and Po- 
land, by stronger hordes, is gone by forever. That 
it was possible at one time for this people to be 
subdued by violence or to fall a prey to the slower 
agonies of decline, there can be little doubt. In 
1650, the United Provinces seemed more likely to 
make a grand figure in the world’s future history 
than England. Their wealth, activity, and mari- 
time power were the most imposing in Europe. 
They had all the carrying trade of the west in their 
hands. Their language was spoken in every port. 
In the great Orient their empire was fixed and their 
influence paramount. England was then hardly 
known abroad. Her difficult idiom grated on foreign 
ears, and her stormy coasts repelled the curiosity 
of more cultivated travellers. Had the thought of 
a day arriving when any single European language 
would be spoken by millions of persons, scattered 
over the great continents of the earth from New 
Zealand to the Hebrides and from the Cape of 
Storms to the Arctic ocean, occurred to any specu- 
lative mind—Dutch, not English, would probably 
have been the tongue to which he would have as- 
signed the marvellous mission. Yet Holland has 
fallen nearly as much as the Saxon has risen in the 
scale of nations. Her idiom is now acquired by 
few. Her merchants conduct their correspondence 
and transact their business in French or in English. 
Even her writers have many of them clothed their 
genius in a foreign garb. On the other hand, our 
literature and language have passed entirely out of 
this phase of danger. Dutch, like Welsh, Flemish, 
Erse, Basque, and other idioms, is doomed to perish 
as an intellectual medium ; but whatever may be the 
future changes of the world, the tongue of Shak- 
speare and of Bacon is now too firmly rooted ever 
to be torn away. No longer content with mere 
preservation, it aims at universal mastery. Gradu- 
ally it is taking possession of all the ports and coasts 
of the world ; isolating all rival idioms—shutting 
them up from intercourse with each other—making 
itself the channel of every eommunication. Ata 
hundred points at once it plays the aggressor. It 
contends with Spanish on the frontiers of Mexico— 
drives French and Russian before it in Canada and 
in the northern Archipelago—supersedes Dutch at 
the Cape and Natal—elbows Greek and Italian at 
Malta and in the Ionian islands—usurps the right 
of Arabic at Suez and Alexandria—maintains itself 
supreme at Liberia, Hong Kong, Jamaica, and St. 
Helena—fights its way against multitudinous and 
various dialects in the Rocky Mountains, in Central 
America, on the Gold Coast, in the interior of Aus- 
tralia, and among the countless islands of the east- 
ern seas. No other language is spreading in this 
way. French and German find students among 
cultivated men; but English permanently destroys 
and supersedes the idioms with which it comes in 
contact. 

The relative growth of the two great Anglo- 
Saxon States is noteworthy. In 1801, the popu- 
lation of Great Britain was 10,942,646; in 1800. 





knew of such doings in this country.—Liv. Age. 





that of the United States was 5,319,762—or not 
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- half. In 1850, the population of the United 
tates is two millions and a third more than that 
of Great Britain in 1851 :—at this moment it prob- 
ably exceeds it by three millious. The rate of 
decennial increase in this country is less than 15 
per cent.—while in America it is about 35 per 
cent. In the great continental States the rate is 
considerably lower than in England. According 
to the progress of the last fifty years in France and 
in America, the United States will have the larger 
population in 1870—in 1900, they will exceed those 
of England, France, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Switzerland combined. Prudent 
statesmen should bear these facts in mind. Many 
persons now alive may see the time when America 
will be of more importance to us, socially, commer- 
cially, and politically, than all Europe put together. 
Old diplomatic traditions will go for little in the 
face of a transatlantic power numbering 100,000,000 
of free and energetic men of our own race and 
blood. - 

The American returns exhibit to us another ex- 
tremely interesting feature—the process by which 
nature herself is gradually working out the vexed 
— of slavery. Every one is aware that in the 

nited States political power is based on population. 
With them the taking of a census is a political 
event of serious importance; as according to the 
return of living souls in each State, its congressional 
rank isregulated. Every ten years some changes are 
made in the distribution of power. Votes are taken 
from one State and transferred to another. 
instantly passes to the most prosperous. 


Power 
In look- 


ing to the future, it is therefore necessary to observe 
which States are growing fastest—which slowest. 
The present number of slave States is fifteen—of 


free States sixteen. ‘These numbers are fixed ; but 
the number of representatives which they are sev- 
erally entitled to send to Washington is continually 
varying. ‘The arrangements following on the re- 
turn of the new census cause a difference of six 
votes on the slave question—three votes having been 
transferred from the almost stationary slave States 
to their more wealthy and thriving rivals. And in 
twenty years from this time, the slave-holders 
— to be in a considerable minority in the 
ouse of Representatives by the laws of their own 
constitution. Before then the ballot-box—if no 
revolution should intervene—will have quietly set- 
tled the peculiar institution, even if no change of 
opinion should occur in the south itself. There is 
another hopeful view of the question. As the total 
number of representatives is limited, votes are con- 
tinually passing from the old States on the Atlantic 
to the new States which arise every decade on the 
western border. The latter are mostly free States. 
By these transfers the anti-slavery cause will have 
gained eleven votes in five sessions. While the 
law of progress remains in favor of freedom these 
aceful but certain encroachments will continue. 
f the United States hold together a score of years 
longer, slavery must in the natural course of things 
be abolished. ‘The law itself provides a calm solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 





MR. THACKERAY’S THIRD LECTURE. 


Mr. Tuackeray’s third lecture (which had been 
postponed from the Thursday in the Ascot week, 
in accordance with the wishes of many of the sub- 
scribers) was delivered on Thursday afternoon. 
The audience was as large and as distinguished as 
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upon the last occasion. The lecturer has improved 
his position, and instead of standing at the side of 
the room, his tribune is placed at the further ex- 
tremity, so that he faces the whole of his audience. 

The subject of yesterday’s lecture was Richard 
Steele. Mr. Thackeray artfully bespoke a prepara- 
tion to look indulgently on the faults and follies of 
Steele, by an elaborated introduction, in which he 
dwelt with much ingenious minuteness upon the 
intolerability of perfection, even could it be found 
to exist inman. Showing that nature had intended 
that we should all have our faults, and that some 
of them were positive advantages—selfishness, for 
example, which actually made us good fathers, 
husbands, lovers, and friends—he proceeded to deal 
with the character of a writer who certainly ‘‘ had 
his faults.”’ 

The lecturer described Steele as a thick-set, 
square-faced, black-eyed Charterhouse boy, always 
kindly, good-natured and idle ; when he could, get- 
ting other boys to do his exercises for him—when 
he could not, getting whipped because they were 
not done. And as Mr. Thackeray surmised, (but 
candidly admitted that he could not prove the fact,) 
Steele, on the principle that the boy is father of the 
man, must at this period have been in pecuniary 
embarrassment with the tart man, and deep in the 
lollipop vender’s books. He went on to sketch 
Steele’s further career, and alluded to his looking 
up to Addison, throughout life, as his ‘* head boy.” 
Steele was entered at college, but threw up ca 
and gown, and went into the Life Guards, wih 
which regiment he must have been reviewed in 
Hyde Park by King William in November, 1699. 
He could have seen no service, however, or he 
weuld have described it, as he did every incident 
in his life. He was patronized by Lord Cutts, and 
sedulously supported the Hanoverian cause. He 
wrote the ‘* Christian Hero,’”’ for which, or rather 
for the inconsistency of which with his own con- 
duct, he was a good deal laughed at by his friends. 
In fact, he was always sinning and repenting, al- 
ways crying over his sins till crying made him 
thirsty, and then drinking a great deal too much to 
drown his thirst. The lecturer drew an amusing 
picture of Steele whimpering over his writings, 
but, on receiving a drawer’s message that some 
jovial friends were waiting him at the tavern, tak- 
ing down his laced hat to join them, and telling his 
wife and family a lie about the important business 
that called him away. Mr. Thackeray suggested 
that the first meeting between Addison and Steele, 
after they had become men, and the former was a 
proud, needy student, and the latter a swaggering, 
kind-hearted captain of horse, would make a good 
subject for a painter. In 1703, Steele brought out 
his ‘* Tender Husband ;’’ and in the following year, 
his ** Lying Lover,’”’ which latter was damned— 
Steele said, because it was too moral; the town 
said, because it was too stupid. He was knighted 
by George I., obtained a commissionership of taxes 
and other good things, but was too indolent to 
grasp at the golden opportunity offered him by the 
accession of the man whom he had served so well. 
His early papers in the ‘‘ Tatler’? might compare 
with Addison’s; and in 1711, when the ‘ Specta- 
tor’’ appeared, he was its editor; after which he 
was connected with the ‘‘ Englishman,’’ the ** Lov- 
er,” the “ Reader,’’ and many other less famous 
periodicals. Twice married, he outlived both his 
wives, and, nearly forgotten, he died on some small 
property he possessed in Wales, in 1729. 

Mr. Thackeray, adverting to the character of 
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Steele’s writings, declared that he ought to be a 
favorite with aH women, for he was the first writer 
who admired and respected them. Congreve treated 
woman as a thing to be complimented and con- 
quered ; Swift deemed her a fool ; and even Addi- 
son regarded her but as a pretty creature, to be 
humored and very gently tutored, as one would 
teach achild. But Steele did homage to her un- 
derstanding, as well as to her tenderness and beauty. 
He cited the delicate and witty compliment paid by 
Steele to a lady whom Congreve had also admired 
—‘* To have loved her was a liberal education.”’ 
One of the most authoritative of Mr. Thackeray's 
critics—and one, by the way, who seldom makes 
a blunder—asked the lecturer why, in speaking 
of Congreve, he did not quote this as one of Con- 
greve’s mots? Mr. Thackeray quietly answered 
the question yesterday, by attributing the phrase 
to its right owner. He then remarked at some 
length upon Steele’s letters to his wife, which were 
carefully preserved by the latter, and disclosed the 
whole reckless, uncertain, uncomfortable tenor of 
his life—his royal roystering, surrounded by dirty 
sheriffs’ officers, and his remarkable inaptitude fur 
paying rent. But Mr. Thackeray dwelt with still 
more earnestness upon Steele’s humanity, good- 
nature, and general sensibility, and described him 
as the first of the writers of that species of senti- 
ment of which Sterne and Dickens have made such 
good use. He liked him better than many men 
and better authors. Many things he said and did 


were irreconcilable with our habits; but then the 
habits of the age (when young beauties took snuff 
and eat with their knives) were very shocking, and 
in proof of this Mr. Thackeray drew a very clever 
picture—one of the best things in the lecture—of 
the way in which fashionable people of that period 


spent their time. He derived his information from 
Swift’s inimitable ‘* Polite Conversation,’’ and the 
details were admirably worked up. We may as 
well remark, however, that it had never before 
occurred to us to take the description in this ‘‘ art’’ 
quite sine grano, and that, as regards the vast ban- 
quet of the party, we think Swift would just as 
readily have dashed upon the table a dish of black- 
puddings or a goose, if either would lead to a joke 
from Tom Neveront or Lady Smart, as he intro- 
duced ‘a child running in screaming’’ in order to 
give ‘‘ Miss’’ an opportunity of wishing to whip it 
till the blood came, and declaring, threateningly, 
that ‘‘ if she were near it, she would n’t be far off 
it.” However, the general truth of the sketch is 
no doubt, undeniable; and Mr. Thackeray’s fash- 
ionable audience were delighted with this insight 
into the ways of their illustrious ancestors. He 
concluded with a recapitulation of the leading 
points in Steele's careless kindly life, and begged 
the audience (who, he suggested with a gentle 
irony, were never guilty of any irregularities or 
shortcomings at = to think well of the memory 
of Dick Steele. The warmest applause greeted 
the lecturer throughout the address, and at its con- 
clusion.—Morning Chronicle. 

Mr. Thackeray is right in attributing to Steele 
the charming expression which we had claimed for 
Congreve. A few words will show the origin of 
our mistake, into which the last and best biographer 
of Congreve seems also to have fallen. The Tat- 
ler published within a few weeks two papers on the 
character of Lady Elizabeth Hastings, Lord Hunt- 
ingdon’s daughter. The “‘ forty-second’’ was writ- 
ten by Congreve, the ** forty-ninth”’ by Steele ; and 
in both the enchanting subject was sketched under 





LOVE! 


the name of Aspasia. The two had become one in 
our recollection, which we failed to refresh by a 
reference to those valuable tables of contents pre- 
fixed to the British Essayists, in which we should 
have found the respective contributions of Steele 
and Congreve described with perfect accuracy. We 
may add that, in the expression of an admiration 
most earnest yet most respectful and delicate, Con- 
greve’s paper is not inferior to that of Steele—to 
whose character, let us also not omit to say, we 
think that Mr. Thackeray paid a most delightful 
and genial tribute by his lecture of Thursday.— Ex- 


aminer. 





LOVE! 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ SILENT LOVE.”’ 


We have been favored with the following original 
poem in the handwriting of the author of ‘Silent 
Love,’’ an extremely sweet and tender poem, first 
published some six years ago, and which has since 
gone through many editions. The history of this 
poem was a remarkable one. The author, James 
Wilson, was a native of Paisley, and was born in the 
year 1749 ; he was the only son of his parents, who 
were of the middle rank of life. He received a good 
education in his native town, and then went to Glas- 
gow College, to study the profession of physic. There 
he remained until the death of his father, after which 
he was withdrawn from college, and commenced busi- 
ness as an apothecary, in which he succeeded, and 
was enabled to realize a small independence, on which 
he retired, and lived with his mother until her death. 
His nephew, in the short biographical memoir pre- 
fixed to the poem of ‘‘ Silent Love,’’ goes on to state 
that—‘‘ he was long observed to look solitary ; he 
had scarcely a companion ; and it was thought that 
some disappointment in love was the cause ; but, as 
he had no confidant, the matter was never revealed. 
He was then in his thirty-fifth year, and betook him- 
self to travelling, and after many years he returned, 
and stayed with my mother in Causewayside-street. 
I was young at the time, and can only remember that 
he was my companion—had a good disposition—could 
sing well, and read much. He also wrote occasion- 
ally, but we never knew what ; and at last he grew 
80 morose, particularly when among strangers, that 
no one could elicit the thoughts of his mind. In the 
autumn of 1806 he fell into a speedy decline, and 
died on the 7th of March, 1807, leaving still the his- 
tory of his love a sealed letter ; and the name of his 
fair one is now a secret forever.”’ 

It appears from the poem, which was brought to 
light long after his death, that he had, in the course 
of his life, entertained a secret passion for a young 
woman, which engrossed his whole being, and gave a 
color to his entire future life. It may have been a 
hopeless passion ; it was a concealed one, for he does 
not seem ever to have revealed his love to the object 
herself. Strange the power of one thrilling glance 
from a human eye, that it should thus transfix another 
being, and enchain his thoughts for life! Yet such 
appears to have been the case here. This man loved 
tenderly, passionately, hopelessly—poured out his 
life in one long sigh—and went to the grave, taking 
his secret with him. The little poem, which his 
nephew has since given to the world, is an extremely 
graceful and touching production, and, though never 








FRAGMENT.—AUSTRALIA. 





destined for publication, it is worthy of the pen of 
Pope ; having all his elegance, and much more than 
his feeling and passion. The following lines are infe- 
rior to it, but still they are curious and interesting ; 
and we trust they will be found worthy of the perusal 
of our readers. From the date on the manuscript, 
the lines seem to have heen written in the same year 
that the author died.— Eliza Cook. 


In ancient time, when Homer sung, 

His Grecian lyre to Love was strung ; 
Sweet Love! the soul-inspiring strain ! 
Which brings the greatest bliss or pain. 
When Virgil tuned his Latin lyre, 

It breathed the same celestial fire ; 

And when the English poet sings, 
What other power can trill his strings ? 


°T is by Love’s chain the world is hung— 
The withering old—the glowing young— 
The rich, the poor, and all incline 

To kneel at Love’s most sacred shrine ! 
The greatest genius earth can boast 

Has on Love’s troubled sea been tossed ; 
And as the mind and reason rise, 

We read new bliss in woman’s eyes ! 


Yet love is a most dangerous thing, 

Even from the peasant to the king ; 

And, as all thoughtful poets sing, 

Is safest in the marriage ring. 

Love charms the heart, but blinds the eyes ; 
Love every patent truth denies ; 

Love, though it may believe in part, 

No cautious word can reach the heart. 


Love causes bliss, or causes fears— 
A sun of smiles—a sea of tears— 

A hopeful mind—a broken heart— 
Sweet innocence or bastard art. 

Love is no simple god to serve ; 
Those who enlist can seldom swerve ; 
Till, waking from their dream of joy, 
They lead a life of cold alloy. 


That love alone is safe from fears— 

From broken bliss, and art, and tears, 
Which through life’s present veil can see 
A glimmering of futurity— 

Which values temper, truth, and health, 
More than the fleeting power of wealth : 
All other Loves will prove unkind, 

And why ?—because they have been blind ! 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
' FRAGMENT. 


Say on, that I’m over romantic, 
In loving the wild and the free ;— 
But the waves of the dashing Atlantic, 
The Alps, and the eagle, for me ! 


The billows, so madly uprearing 
Their heads on the blast-ridden main, 
Mock the hurricane, dauntless, unfearing, 
And roar back the thunder again. 


The mountain, right heavenward bearing, 
Half lost in the sun and the snow, 

Can only be trod by the daring ; 
The fearful may tremble below. 


The eagle is high in its dwelling, 
Forever the tameless, the proud ; 
It heeds not the storm-spirits’ yelling, 
It swoops through the lightning-fraught cloud. 
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Tell me not of a soft-sighing lover ; 
Such things may be had by the score ; 
I ’d rather be bride to a rover, 
And polish the rifle he bore. 


The storm with its thunder affrighting ; 
The torrent and avalanche high ; 

These, these, would my spirit delight in ; 
*Mid these would I wander and die ! 


Say on, that I’m over romantic, 
In loving the wild and the free ; 
But the waves of the dashing Atlantic, 
The Alps, and the eagle, for me ! 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
AUSTRALIA. 


By a letter received from a correspondent in New 
South Wales, it appears that a great impetus has 
been given to the prosperity of that colony by the 
mining of coal and its export to California. Coal 
seams of great thickness are found on the Hunter 
River, and there mining has been commenced on a 
large scale. The following is our correspondent’s 
account, dated October, 1850 :— 

‘* A new trade has sprung up in this river (the 
Hunter) within the last few months, in the great 
demand for coal by ships from California. As many 
as eighteen or twenty sail, of from 400 to 800 tons 
each, are now waiting to be loaded at Newcastle, 
(such being the name given to the harbor at the 
mouth of the river,) and a number have sailed with- 
in these three or fourdays. Many others are daily 
expected to arrive. Besides all this, the export of 
coal to neighboring colonies by means of small ves- 
sels is exceedingly brisk. 

‘* You can form no proper idea of the vastness of 
our coal fields. The whole basin of the Hunter is 
one coal field, extending from the sea at Newcastle 
to the dividing range of mountains a hundred miles 
inland. At the present moment there are about 
twelve mines at work. The coal is generally pro- 
cured with very little trouble, near, and at the sur- 
face. A joint-stock coal company have, in conse- 
quence of this increased demand, lately extended 
their operations. They have just completed a rail- 
way of two miles from the harbor to a pit where 
the working of a seam of superior coal, eleven feet 
thick, is begun. This seam lies at the depth of 
only from twenty to twenty-five fathoms from the 
surface. A powerful steam-engine draws up the 
coal. The same company have two other pits and 
engines at work. 

** Another coal field has lately been carefully ex- 
amined, about forty miles to the north of this, and 
about twenty miles inland from the navigable har- 
bor of Port Stephen. I am informed by a gentle- 
man who visited it, that there is one seam of solid 
coal cropping out, thirty-four feet thick, and of very 
superior quality. What an immense amount of 
dormant wealth in this mass of fuel! Yet all our 
prodigious resources, mineral and agricultural, are 
of comparatively little avail, in consequence of a 
want of labor. We want an almost unlimited ac- 
cession to our population by continued immigration. 

** Nothing has lately been heard of Dr. Leich- 
hardt and his party, who went off on the perilous 
expedition of exploring the interior, across from 
New South Wales to Swan River. Fears are en- 
tertained that this enterprising traveller has fallen 
a sacrifice to the savages of the central unexplored 
region. Here, in an old-settled part of the country, 





we know little of the hardships encountered by ex- 
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plorers. There is one class of men to whom jus- 
tice has never been done. [I allude to the assistant- 
surveyors employed by government to explore and 
bring home correct accounts of unknown regions, 
for it is those occupying the position of assistants 
in the survey department on whom the hard work 
principally falls. I lately became acquainted with 
an assistant-surveyor, and gathered from him many 
curious details respecting his operations. His sto- 
ry may amuse your readers. 

‘* James Burnett, who was born in Edinburgh, 
emigrated with his father, (a son of the late Mr. 
Burnett, of Barns, in Peeblesshire,) in 1829, to New 
South Wales, where he received an appointment 
in the surveyor-general's office, under the auspices 
of Siz Thomas Livingston Mitchell. In 1836 Mr. 
Burnett was appointed an assistant-surveyor, and 
has ever since been employed in various parts of 
the colony. An assistant-surveyor leads the life 
of a pioneer amidst deserts, forests, and swamps ; 
crosses rivers, scales mountains, and makes his 
bivouac in the neighborhood of savages, snakes, 
and swarms of mischief-loving insects. Young 
Burnett had his fair share of these experiences in 
the bush. For some years he was stationed in Illa- 
warra, and was there much employed in surveying 
tracts of low swampy land. For whole days his 
lower extremities were constantly wet, witha fierce 
sun scorching overhead. On one occasion, when 
engaged in surveying on the Richmond River, he 
found it necessary to proceed on a journey when 
the whole country was flooded. He rode one horse 
and led another, swimming them at every creek, 
and, as there were no houses or huts by the way, 
he had to sleep every night in his wet clothes in 
the open air. His encampment was finally reached 
without accident. 


** About the end of 1846, when in charge of the 
Moreton Bay district, and suffering from the effect 


of previous exposure, this active young man was 
despatched to accompany Captain Perry in his ex- 
ploration of a river called the Boyne, from its head- 
waters down to the point where it became naviga- 
ble. The party, disabled by bad weather, was com- 
pelled to retrace its steps, and Burnett was some 
time afterwards employed to complete the survey 
himself. This undertaking he effected by incalcu- 
Jable toil, amidst thick scrubs andswamps. Some 
important parts of the river towards its mouth re- 
mained yet to be examined, and he solicited per- 
mission to go on a new expedition along the coast 
by water. This being granted, he left Moreton 
Bay on the 5th of July, 1847. Everybody con- 
sidered this a hazardousenterprise. Burnett, with 
seven attendants, arms, and provisions, set out in an 
open whale-boat, to perform a voyage of 240 miles of 
ocean on a dangerous coast. The party was success- 
ful. It reached the mouth of the Boyne, and proceeded 
up the river considerably beyond the point formerly 
reached by land. On his way back, Mr. Burnett 
made a survey of a fine river which he discovered 
disemboguing into Wide Bay, which the governor 
afterwards named the Mary. Thecountry adjacent 
to the Boyne has since this period been settled ; it 
is called the Burnett District, in compliment to its 
first explorer. Although still a young man, Bur- 
nett is much shattered in constitution by the priva- 
tions to which his duties have exposed him. One 





POSTMASTERS.—CURIOUS PRESENT.—NEVER SATISFIED. 


day lately, on calling on him, I found him prostrated 
by rheumatism ; but he was as cheerful as ever, 
and expected soon to be busy with fresh engage- 
ments. It is by such men that England opens up 
new fields for her emigrants. What should we do 
without a dauntless corps of surveyors !—and of 
this useful class of persons Scotland contributes her 
share. Should Leichardt, the great explorer, cast 
up, the surveyor-general will doubtless be let loose 
on his track ; and we may hope that at least a por- 
tion of the blank which disfigures the map of Aus- 
tralia may be filled up with names, and made 
geographically known.” 





TuE whole of the postmasters in the kingdom are 
now allowed an immense stock of postage-stamps of 
all descriptions on credit, and they are compelled to 
ascertain daily that every letter-receiver in their offi- 
cial districts has a sufficient supply on hand for the 
accommodation of the public. The value of the whole 
of these stamps now furnished on credit to the vari- 
ous officials in the country is not less than a quarter 
of a million of money. This plan has been adopted 
preparatory to a general measure being put in opera- 
tion for the compulsory prepayment, by stamps, of 
all prepaid letters cael in the United Kingdom. 
The accounts to be kept with the country postmasters 
in consequence of these regulations will cause a con- 
siderable increase of business to the stamp depart- 
ment, but they will ultimately cause a material dimi- 
nution of post-office labor.— Daily News. 





Curious Present.—Among the presents offered to 
the King of Hanover on his birthday was one of a 
modest, but nevertheless interesting kind. It con- 
sisted of nothing more than a white cotton pocket- 
handkerchief, on which was printed in red colorsa 
family portrait of George TIL and Queen Charlotte, 
with nine of their royal children, with the names and 
ages ofeach. The King of Hanover is represented as 
a boy of four years old, playing at the feet of his royal 
mother, who holds Prince Adolphus, the late lamented 
Duke of Cambridge, a baby, in her arms. This curi- 
ous old relic, printed seventy-six years past, had 
been preserved in the family of the anonymous donor 
from that period to the present day. The handker- 
chief was post addressed to the princess royal, who 
presented it to the king, by whom it was received 
with thankful emotion. 





Never Satisriep.—Some people are never content 
with their lot, let what will happen. Clouds and dark- 
ness are over their heads, alike whether it rain or shine. 
To them every incident is an accident, and every acci- 
dent a calamity. Even when they have their own way, 
they like it no better than your way, and, indeed, con- 
sider their most voluntary acts as matters of com- 
pulsion. We saw a striking illustration the other 
day of the infirmity we speak of, in the conduct of a 
child about three years old. He was crying because 
his mother had shut the parlor door. ‘‘ Poor thing,’’ 
said a neighbor, compassionately, ‘‘ you have shut 
the child out.’’ ‘It’s all the same to him,’’ said 
the mother ; ‘‘he would cry if I called him in and 
then shut the door. It’s a peculiarity of that boy, 
that if he is left rather suddenly on either side of a 
door, he considers himself shut out, and rebels accord- 
ingly.’? There are older children who take the same 
view of things. 
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